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THE NORTHUMBRIAN NAMES OF 
BRUNANBURH AND BERWICK. 
I. BRUNANBURE. 

The battle of Brunanburh, fought in the year 
of grace 937, is one of the most remarkable events 
of early English history. In that celebrated con- 
flict, the embattled hosts of Pictish spearmen and 
Norwegian archers which attempted a second 
conquest and settlement of Northern England, 
were hurled back “in hideous ruin and combus- 
tion dire” by the stubborn resistance of King 
Athelstane and the Anglo-Saxon force. Five 
kings and seven earls, chiefs of the invaders, left 
their bodies on the field. Not until Stamford 
Bridge was such another carnage witnessed, and 
for more than a century afterwards the Northmen 
recollected it with dismay, although their aggres- 
sions on the eastern sea-board of England were 
still persistently renewed. 

It is not a little singular that the locality of an 
event so important in our annals should have 
been left completely undetermined. The Saxon 
Chronicle, in describing the battle, gives no hint 
as to its site beyond the fact of its being in 
Northumbria; and none of our historical writers, 
80 far as Iam aware, has ventured upon a nearer 
conjecture of the locality, with the sole exception 
of Camden, who thinks that it is Bromeridge, 


ON 


191 — Altar Slab in Norwich Cathedral, | 





borne the sense of hill. 


wherever that may be. Where, then, are we to 
look for Brunanburh? There are only two indi- 
cations, it appears to me, which can assist us to 
find it: one, the general outline of the story, 
which points to a situation not too far from the 
sea; and the other, the composition of the name 
itself. Brunanburh muss mean the town or castle 


| of wells, from the A.-S, and Teutonic brunn, 


Icelandic brunnr, a spring or fountain, and burh 
Yorkshire and the 
southern border of the County Palatine are dis- 
tinguished for their mineral springs, of which the 
best known are Searborough, Harrogate, Croft, 
and Middleton in Teesdale, a few miles from Dar- 
lington. Much may be said on behalf of Scar- 


find a better, the decision must be given in its 
favour. But Harrogate, the principal well-ground 
of Old Northumbria, is much the nearest to the 
Humber, in which the invading Northmen moored 
their ships; and Knaresborough, in its immediate 
Upon 
they would of course first make for York, 
as the Northumbrian capital, and from this a 
single march would take them to the battle- 
ground. To reach any of the other points, several 


bp? 


| marches would be required, though more con- 


venient for the junction of the Picts and Cum- 
brians with the Danes, if the former arrived, as it 
may be assumed they did, by land. King Athel- 
stane took Beverley in his way, both going to the 
fight and returning, but this does not help us 
much. As the Danes are stated (by the monkish 
chronicler of Melrose) to have had 615 sail 
anchored in the Humber, it seems unlikely that 
no hostile collision with them should have oc- 
curred, yet none is mentioned. 

Simeon of Durham, alone of our old annalists, 
designates the field of battle as Wendune, and if 
this name can be identified, it will of course deter- 
mine the precise locality. There is a Wendon in 
Essex, but I have not been able to find any such 
lace within the limits of ancient Northumbria. 
ithelweard, who was contemporary with the 
battle, styles the place Brunandune; Malmesbury 
has Brunesford ; and the Anglo-Norman Gaimar, 
in his metrical chronicle, calls it Bruneswerc, which 
might stand for Knaresborough Castle. Aithough 
that was built by Serlo de Burgh, who came over 
with the Conqueror, it is not likely that a natural 
position so strong should have been left unoc- 
cupied by the Anglo-Saxons. Here we have 
another etymology to settle— that of Knares- 
borough itself—which has not yet been assigned. 
Hargrove, in his History of that place, derives it 
from the German word kaarr, a knot or bunch, 
and hence a hill. The true German word, how- 
ever, is Knorr, and I cannot find that it has ever 
[ am not inclined to lay 
much stress on a difference of vowels, for I 
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believe vowel sounds, for etymological purposes, 
may be regarded as interchangeable, but we may 


still do better. The Anglo-Saxon near, the plural | the names in my title. What is its origin ?* That 
| 


of na, a corpse, would give us just the etymolog 

appropriate to a field of battle. Rassbesough 
would thus mean the castle of corpses; and I 
submit it as quite likely*that, after the battle, it 
should have received such aname. There isa place 
called Brunton, north of Alnwick, but this would 
be going very far off for a site, and the first syl- 
lable may have some quite different origin. I do 
not account for the initial K in Knaresborough, 
but in order to be quite candid, I must state that 
this may be done by taking a derivation from the 
other great branch of the Gothic speech, the Norse 
or Icelandic. Gndr or kndr, fortis, strenuus, would 
make it mean ‘the brave man’s castle.” It is 
even possible that the word gndr may have been 
used as the proper name of some Northern chief- 
tain. Again, what sense does the name Harro- 
gate bear? Those who may have read a paper 
on the word haro, which appeared a few numbers 
back, will see at once that its literal meaning is 
the “ battle-course, or road of the battle or battle- 
ery,” from Aaro and gata, gait or way. Better 
ground for a battle than the downs of Harrogate 
could not be imagined. 

It may be observed that the battle of Brunan- 
burh is one of the historical events which vindicate 
the character of the Anglo-Saxons from the unjust 
and absurd imputations of national degeneracy, 
sloth, and cowardice which have been cast upon 
them by some writers, and which are mainly 
attributable to their subsequent misfortunes under 
Ethelred the Unready. Their desperate struggles 


| 





under King Alfred and King Edmund Ironside | 


with the practised warriors of the North, are a 
sufficient answer to these charges. But the most 
conclusive refutation of them is to be found in 
the'events which led to the catastrophe of 1066, 
and which have never been narrated by any of our 
English writers in such a manner as to exhibit 
their true significance. The Anglo-Saxons were 
overthrown by a great coalition, the leaders of 


which were Harald Hardrada (or the Hard-redder), | spit of land. 


King of Norway, and William Duke of Normandy. 
The junction of Norway and Normandy, in the 
eleventh century, was exactly equivalent to a coali- 
tion between Russia and France in the nineteenth. 
Let us imagine a grand war in which we should 
have no ally, and France and Russia should bend 
all their energies to achieve our overthrow, and 
we shall then realise the position of the Anglo- 
Saxons in 1066, under their gallant and high- 
souled leader, Harold the Unfortunate.* 








* Six articles on the battle of Brunanburh appeared in 
“N. & Q.” 1* S. iv. 249, 327; 2°48, ii. 229, 277, 295; 
$4 §. vi. 342.—Ep. | 








writers. The barton of a castle was its granary 
or store-house for provisions.) Nor can the name 
Berwick be more feasibly explained by “ bare,” 





II. Berwick. 
| _ I have still to deal with Berwick, the second of 








of the town itself, Chalmers, in the Caledonia 
| (vol. ii. p. 207), pronounces to be “ obscure, undig- 
| nified, and recent”; and it certainly has not been 
| traced higher than the reign of David I. of Scot. 
| land in the early part of the twelfth century, when 
it was a flourishing place of trade. It is the 
Beorwie of the Anglo-Saxons; but it must be 
borne in mind that the Danes, that is, the Scandi- 
navian inhabitants of Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway, had at least as much to do with the 
population of Northumbria, as its frequent change 
of rulers attests. After an examination as impar- 
tial as I can give to the question, I am inclined 
to look for the name in the language which was 
spoken by the Norse settlers in Northumberland. 
Béra (fluctus, unda) is good Norse for wave or 
surf, and is the origin of our word bore, ap- 
plied to tidal waves and influxes in rivers. The 
last syllable, wick, a creek or inlet of the sea, can 
present no difficulty in this connection. Berwick 
would thus mean ‘‘ the surf-vexed creek”: and 
any one who has seen the surf breaking on the 
bar at Tweedmouth, which made the harbour one 
of most dangerous entrance before the construc- 
tion of the present pier, will be at no loss to per- 
ceive why the Northmen should have given the 
place such an appellation. Barvik, which is the 
Norse form of the name, is mentioned by Snorro 
in the Saga of King Olave the Saint, c. 161, as 
the name of a sea-side place in Swedish territory, 
the exact locality of which is unfixed. The ety- 
mology I suggest would be equally appropriate in 
the case of North Berwick in Haddingtonshire, 
and would agree best with the old spelling of 
Barwick. It should be observed that there is 
also a Barwick Ferry in Orkney, where the name 
can have no other meaning than that here assigned 
to it. For reasons touched upon above, and on 
the principle of suum cuique, I reject as inapposite 
any Celtic etymons that may have been proposed 
from aber, the river-mouth, or barr, a point or 





I think it must be admitted that this is a much 
more satisfactory way of accounting for the name 
than by referring it to bear or barley (A.-S. beor). 
Berewic and Beretun occur often in Doomsday 
Book with the meaning of villa frumentaria, a 
grange or village; but a spot so remarkable as 
Berwick-on-Tweed, or Barwick according to the 
old spelling, requires something more distinctive 
and significant than this for a name, and we can 
look for it only in the natural features of the 
locality. (Beretun, by the way, is probably the 
origin of the old word barton, used by medizval 
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A-S. bar, as suggested by Chalmers ( Caledonia, 
vol. ii. RP. 199, 517), since a glance up the estuary 


row, and that Jit am was the genuine English 


of the Tweed would show the Northmen its splen- | 


didly wooded banks. Indeed the A.-S. beora, or 
bearu, lucus, nemus, would at once give us an ety- 
mology, the meaning of which would be exactly 
opposite to that suggested by Chalmers, and vin- 
dicate the natural beauties of Tweedside. I hope 
it will not be considered a superfluous inquiry to 
endeavour to ascertain the name of one of the 
most important points on our eastern coast, which 
a few years will probably see restored to its ancient 
dignity of a first-class place of arms. This will 
be easily effected, upon the modern system of for- 
tification, by the construction_of detached forts at 
a sufficient distance from the body of the place. 
J. H. Turner. 





“IT AM I.” 


Ihave met with this, to modern English ears, 
rather singular expression three times in Chaucer ; 
viz. in The Milleres Tale: “‘What, who art 
thou?’ ‘It am I, Absolon’” (Wright’s edition of 
the Cant. Tales, 1. 3764); in The Man of Lawes 
Tale, where Custaunce! says to her father “‘ It 


am I, fader’” (eid. 1. 5529); and in The Ship- | 


mannes Tale, “ ‘ Peter! it am I’ ” (did. 1. 14625); 


expression of his time. 

he question now arises, when did this I it am 
pass into the it ts I, which has long since entirely 
superseded it? To this question lm unable to 
give a complete answer; but perhaps Mr. Skat, 
or some other correspondent of “ N, & Q.,” will 
be able to doso. All that I am in a position to 
say is, that this change took place between about 
A.D. 1580, the date of Wycliffe’s version, and 
A.D. 1526, the date of Tyndale’s version of the New 
Testament, for Tyndale, in Matth. xiv. 27, has 
“It is Y, be not afrayed ”; though, as ibid. ver. 28, 
he has “and thou be he,’’® it is clear that he 
might in ver. 27 have said “ Y am he,” instead of 
SB is ¥.” 

This passage in Matthew is exceedingly con- 
venient for the investigation of the different ways 
in which i ts J is, or has been, rendered in differ- 
ent languages. I have made the comparison in 
more than twenty different languages, and I find 
the following thirteen or fourteen different modes 
of expression : — 


I am;* I am I;5 I am he; I am it;? Lam 


| that.°—It is 1;® It is me;'° It is I myself (or me 


and it may very likely occur in other parts of | 


Chaucer’s works. Jt am I,I need scarcely say = 
our it is J, and is of course an inversion for J it am, 
or,as we should say, Jami. Thus, in the ver- 
sion of the Bible made by Wycliffe and his fol- 
lowers (about A.D. 1380, ed. Forshall and Madden), 
I find in 1 Chron. xxi. 17, in one MS., “ Y it am 
that synnede, Y it am that dide yuel.” And 
again, in the Anglo-Saxon version of the Gospels 
(ed. Bosworth, London, 1855), I find in Matth. 
xiv. 27, 28 (where the A. V. has “It is I, be not 
afraid,” and “ if it be thou”), “ic hyt eom... .” 
and “gyf du hyt eart,” that is, “1 it am” and 
“if thou it art.” In this passage, however, 
Wycliffe leaves out the #, and has simply “I am,” 
and “zif thou art.” He gives, in fact, a literal 
version of the Vulgate (from which he translated) 
ego sum and si tu es; but whether Wycliffe really 
borrowed from the Vulgate, or whether J am 
really was in common use in his time in the 
meaning of it is J, I have no means of determin- 


| of expression runs through all the languages of 


myself )."—This is I;}* This is me.“°—That is 
I;'* That is me.*—There am I.'° 

It will be noticed that, as a rule, the same form 
. 
the same group. But there are exceptions. We 
should expect Sanskrit to go with (*), but it does 
not, or does not altogether; and French also de- 
serts its own group (*), and joins vulgar English 
and Danish. English, too, ought to go with ("), 
and it did so in the time of Wycliffe and Chaucer; 
but it has long left its natural group, and now 
goes, as it is I and it ts me, with Danish, Swedish, 
Welch, and French. See (*) (7°) (7°) (4) (°) and 
also ('?). Those who prefer i ts me to it is I, and 
they are, I am sure, the very great majority, have 
therefore very respectable authority on their side. 

Five of these different forms have found their 


5 Coverdale (A.p. 1535-1536) has “it is I, be not 
afrayed,” and “ yf it be thou,” and since his time these 


| renderings have remained essentially unaltered. 


ing.? I expect, however, that Wycliffe did bor- | 


1 This name is spelled in five different ways in this 


tale, viz. Constance, Constaunce, Custance, Custaunce, | 


and Custauns; which shows, if an instance is needed, 
how little spelling had become crystallized in the days of 
Chaucer. ? 

* In a Northumbrian version long anterior, no doubt, 
to the time of Wycliffe, I find in Matth. xiv. 27, 28, 
“ic am” and “ gif Su ars,” though in another MS. there 
is “ic hit eam” (Jit am): so that, if Wycliffe did bor- 
row, he was not the first or only one to borrow from the 
Vulgate. See Anglo-Saxon and Northumbrian versions 
of Matthew, edited by Hardwick, Cambridge, 1858. 


4 Greek, Mod. Greek, Latin, Italian, Spanish, Portu- 
guese ; and also in Lithuanian, Old Russian, Old English, 
and Hungarian. 

5 Syriac. 

* Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac; also in Old English and 
Icelandic. 

T Anglo-Saxon; Old English, Dutch, and High German, 

8 Icelandic, Wendish, perhaps in Swedish. 

® English. 

1° Vulgar English (see '5 and '5), 

11 Welch. 

12 Sanskrit (at any rate, modern Sanskrit), and modern 
Russian. 

13 French (see 19 and 15), 

14 Swedish, Danish, and probably Polish. 

15 Danish. 

16 Old Danish. 
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way into English, viz.: Iam; I am he; I am it; 
it is 1; it is me. 

It is interesting to note that English in the two 
forms (it is J and it ts me) which are now cur- 
rent agrees more nearly with Danish than with 
any other language. F. CHANCE. 

Sydenham Hill. 


Darteston Tates. — The following tales were | 


related to me as being well known amongst the 
trade classes in and about Darleston, Stafford- 
shire :-— 

Many years ago a gentleman paid a visit to 
Darleston, and as he was rambling along a field 
at the outskirts of the town he unfortunately lost 
his watch (a veffe; size, extra large). The gen- 
tleman, being greatly afflicted with what is gene- 
rally known as absence of mind, appears to have 
been quite unaware of his loss, and, as the story | 
goes, was never heard of more.” 

Some time after the occurrence a party in pass- | 
ing across the field heard a ticking noise which 
they could not comprehend the meaning of, but 
searching more closely, found the subject of their 
curiosity, the watch; but blest ignorance dared 
them to touch it, They were affrighted at the 
strange tick, tick, ticking, and instantly taking to 
their heels made off to the town to apprise their 
good neighbours of the appearance of the unac- 
countable phenomenon. After explaining the 
matter as well as their excited state would allow 
them, the “ good neighbours” wished also to see the 
curious object ; so, gathering strength and courage 
by numbers, they marched—“ a goodly host”—in 
the direction of the field. Upon arriving at their 
destination they each had “a good look” at the 
peculiar, and, to them, apparently mysterious 
“turnup”; but it was beyond their knowledge 
or power of comprehension, or, as the narrator 
quaintly put it, “it was afore theer time.” 

Towards evening nearly all the inhabitants had 
been to have a “ squeent,” yet nothing could be 
gleaned of what it really was. At last, a good 
idea, “ Send for Daddy ” (the wiseacre of the | 
town); but he, poorold gentleman, being too infirm 
to walk, had to be taken rather ingloriously in a 
wheel-barrow. When the vehicle and its con- 
tents reached the noisy assembly, all voices were 
hushed, and room was immediately made for the 

inlet of the same to where the watch was lying. 
After a little time the old gentleman wished to be 
wheeled round the object of curiosity, which | 
being complied with, he said very slowly ““ Wheel 
I round agin.” This was accordingly done; then 
a stop; another listen; then “Wheel I round 
agin.” This was again done and repeated, when 





the’ worthy oracle uttered in a lamentable and 
rophetic tone of voice “It’s un cleeking toaiid ! 
it’s un cleeking toaiid ! 


Luds! arms yoursel’s wi’ 


| be a mass of vulgarisms. 


| steeks an’ stuns, fowr thar bedi summat grat goin’ 
t’ appen t’ Darlstun.” 








| A townsman of Darleston was sauntering along 
| a meadow in which some calves were grazing, 
| when, as often is the case, they made after him, 
| and began to play, gently butting towards him. 
| Thinking they meant fight, he took off his coat 
| and began to hit out right and left, till at last the 
oor calves, not relishing the treatment, ran away 
vellowing with all their might. A bull was in 
| an adjoining field, which Scroggins observing, he 
| exclaimed loudly to the retreating animals, “ Yah 
| gorne tell yar ole feyther um’ll sarve un the 
saame !” J. Perry. 
| Waltham Abbey. 

CasttE Morton and WELLAND, WoRCESTER- 
SHIRE.—I am under the impression that neither 
Nash nor any other historian of this locality has 
given the Greek inscription on the sepulchral slab 
(in front of the altar), in the interesting chapel 
of the above name, of Robert Archer, the incum- 
bent, who died in 1713. 

The inscription referred to is slightly obliterated, 
and must even when fresh have been almost un- 
intelligible. It runs thus (as restored by an ex- 
cellent Greek scholar, and sometime contributor 
to“N. & Q.” *) :— 

“Obd« ardOavey GAAX dvérrn.” 


I may use this opportunity of observing that 
no notice has hitherto been taken of the singular 
marshalling of the armorial quarterings on the 
sepulchral slab of John Archer in the adjacent 
parish church of Welland. 

Here we have the differenced coat of Umber- 
slade exactly repeated on the same shield and 
dexter side, while on the sinister appears in chief 
the arms of Frewen, and in base another coat, 
about which I may say more hereafter. Thus 
the father and son on one side impale their wives 
on the other. In other words, the shield is per 
fesse, in chief Archer, senior, impaling Frewen, and 
in base Archer, junior, impaling ..... Sp. 


Tue Vers “ To Partaxe.”—There is a hyper- 
refined class of writers, in whose eyes the English 
language of common conversation would seem to 
When one of this class 
writes a tale, she (for I believe my own sex sins 
more frequently in this respect than yours, though 
neither is guiltless) always conceals her real mean- 
ing under a delicate euphemism, when speaking 
of the common acts of life. Her characters never 
get up—they always rise; they never go to 
bed—they retire to rest; they do not eat their 
breakfasts or dinners—they invariably partake of 
refreshment. It is to the grammar, or want of 
grammar, of the last phrase that I ask your per- 


* H.I.H. Prince Rhodocanakis. 
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ie 
mission to call attention, for it is frequently in 
use. Can “partake” be correctly used for eat ? | 
and even if that be granted, is it possible to par- 
take of anything? One Samuel Johnson (whose 
guthority, I fear, is growing somewhat unfashion- 
able) informs me that to partake is “ to participate, 
have part in”; and when [ look a little further | 
for participate, I find it means “to share.” A 
single person, therefore, cannot partake, for it is 
a verb of multitude, or signifying many. Two 
children may partake a cake, but it is done by 
breaking it in two, not by the subsequent act of 
eating it: and how they are (grammatically) to 
take of it, is beyond my weak understanding. | 
Ro participate of, to share of, are verbs not yet 
adopted into our language; though how soon we 
may find them there, in this age of revolution, 
this deponent sayeth not. HERMENTRUDE. 


“ Romora.’’—In that remarkable combination of 
knowledge and invention, the romance of Romola, 
there is continually shown so intimate an ac- 
quaintance with the manners, customs, and insti- 
tutions of Florence in the latter half of the fif- 
teenth century, that it is curious to find even a 
single error. There is one, however, which I 
have noticed. It refers to the time when the 
office of podesta was suppressed, and by whom. 
Tito is described as arriving at Florence on the 
eve of the death of Lorenzo de’ Medici—in 1492. 
At the subsequent celebration of the festival of 
San Giovanni, one of the spectators of the cere- 
mony, describing the procession, is made to say— 


“That is our gonfaloniere in the middle, in the starred 
mantle, with the sword carried before him. Twenty 
years ago we used to see our foreign podestdé, who was 
our judge in civil causes, walking on his right-hand ; but 
our republic has been overdoctored by clever Me dici.” 

Now, only ¢wo years before this period the dis- 
tinguished orator and scholar Collenuccio (whose 
Memoirs have been more than once referred to in 
“N. & Q.”) was podesta of Florence; and the 
office was not abolished till the final extinction 
of the republic, when, under the dukes, it was 
superseded by the ruota civile. W. M.T. ° 


PHENOMENON OF THE Sun.— What would appear 
to be a most remarkable phenomenon was witnessed 
on the evening of Friday, July 28, last. A lady was 
taking a walk in the neighbourhood of Barrow- | 
on-Humber, Lincolnshire, about the time of sun- 
set. The sun at the time had nearly reached the 
horizon, and presented a clear disc, as it frequently 
does just before setting. To the lady’s astonish- | 
ment, she suddenly saw her shadow distinctly | 
represented on the sun’s surface. She moved | 
backwards and forwards several times, and raised 
her hands, the shadow all the time following her 
movements. This lasted for about ten minutes, 
when the shadow became less distinct and gradu- 
ally disappeared. Unfortunately the lady had 





nobody with her at the time to corroborate her 


statement. But it is hardly likely she could be 

deceived. This communication may elicit some 

reply which may possibly throw light on the 

subject. F. J. Gray. 
Louth, Lincolnshire. 


SUNSET IN THE GERMAN OCEAN.— 

“ The British Association would almost go mad at the 
fact, that this great genius has made the sun to set in 
the German Ocean. [ Laughter. |”—Quoted from report, 
in The Scotsman, of Dean Stanley’s speech at the Scott 
Centenary, in Edinburgh, on August 9, 1871. 

If the worthy Dean, with his laughing friends, 
will in summer visit the coast of Scotland, about 
Banff, Fraserburgh, St. Abbs Head, or adjoining 
spots, they may perhaps smile when at sunset 
they find that the “great genius”»was probably 
right, in the locality and the season he had in 
view, to “make the sun to set in the German 
Ocean.” I may add, that this phenomenon may 
be beautifully seen by a much shorter trip from 
the Deanery, viz. to Cromer in Norfolk. 

W. C. TREVELYAN. 

Warrington. 


Querics. 
BRASS RELIC. 

Perhaps some of your learned readers may be 
able and willing to supply some information re- 
specting what appears to me a relic of antiquity, 
which I saw at Ely some few days ago. The 
piece in question is of brass, of a fine yellow 
colour. Its form is a bowl, or section of a sphere, 
to which is attached a flat lid—thus forming a 
small box. The diameter of the lid is three inches, 
and depth of bowl nearly one inch. The metal is 
of about the thickness of a sixpenny piece. 

Upon the outer surface of the lid are roughly 
engraved a coat of arms and other figures, which 
I shall attempt to describe. The arms, which are 
thoroughly heraldic in delineation, are—Quar- 
terly, 1 and 4 an eagle displayed, crowned, armed, 
membered, and having on each wing a trefoil 
slipped; 2 and 3 (as J think) a dragon, with tail 
of several folds. The eagle is closely similar to 
that of the emperor on the tomb of Edmond 
Plantagenet, A.D. 1402, at King’s Langley, Herts; 


| but having only one head, and thus corresponding 
| with that of the emperor charged in relief upon 


the early shield in the north choir aisle of West- 
minster Abbey. 

To proceed with the description :— Above the 
shield is (as it seems to me) a coronet, arched, 
jewelled, extending from dexter chief to sinister 
chief. Next the dexter side are the letters in 
Roman capitals, to . @, the @ having a curved line 
running through it, slanting leftwards from top 
to base. Beneath these is a figure somewhat re- 
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sembling a pair of scales aslant, and lower still 
the letters px. 

On the respective levels of these, next the 
sinister side, are the letters mar, the same figure 
reversed, and beneath (as it seems) an ill-formed 
mM and an I. 


Beneath the shield is plainly seen the word | 


sExtvs. Beside these, there are several other minor 
marks. The inner surface is slightly and still 
more roughly embossed (here in dots), figure in- 
distinct. The bowl exterior is embossed faintly 
(in dots) with what seems to be a dragon winged. 
Upon the bowl there are evident signs that the 
vessel had four feet, probably spherical ; the brass 
for this purpose being perforated, and the feet 
rudely soldéred in—the solder still remains. The 
gentleman in whose possession this curious piece 
is says it was dug out of the Fens. If any of 
your readers will endeavour to enlighten a young 
student of the past, the favour will greatly oblige. 
Gerorce E. Pore. 
Corp. Ch. Coll. Cambridge. 


“AFFLICTIONS SORE,” ETc.—Can any c>rre- 
spondent point out a copy of this epitaph older 
than 1776? N. 

[ Here is a copy a few years earlier : — 

Epitaph in St. Peter's Churchyard, Sheffield, Yorkshire. 

“ Here lieth the Bodies of 3 children of Thomas and 
Sarah Priest, also Hannah the'* Daughter who departed 
this life Oct. 21, 1769, aged 10 years. 

“ Affiictions sore long time I bore, 
All labours here in vain, 
Till God did please to give me e-as, 
And free me of my pain. 
Also the said Thomas Priest, who died the 15th March, 
1769, aged 69 years. 
“. . . . « From Lincolnshire I came, 
Industrious I was called by all who knew my name ; 
A Kind Husband and a Father dear, 

Met with many Crosses whilst in this world I where.” 
One stonecutter supplied the following new reading: 
“ Afflictions four, years I bore.” 

Battot.—Was Jupiter-worship abolished, and 
that of the Lord and Saviour Jesus established, in 
Rome in the fourth century by the use of the 
“ballot” in the Roman senate, and until what 
date did the ballot remain in use in the Roman 

empire ? Anne Lee Harpy. 

Bonaparte.—I have met in some French poem 

with the following line, referring to the passion of 
Napoleon I. for the mathematics, and his compara- 
tive indifference to the classics :— 

“Esprit de feu pour l’algébre, et de glace pour le 

Latin,” 

which I venture to translate as follows :— 
“ His fiery soul for mathematics burned, 

But changed to ice when Virgil's page he turned.” 

I should be glad to learn who was the author 
of the line in question ? J. Russert, B.A, 
Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 


es 


Tae Caymyye Tunnes.—On the remarkable 
porch at Beaupré, Glamorganshire, is the fi lowing 
quaint inscription :— 

* Say Cowldst Thou E 
ver Fynd . Or Ever Hea 
re Or See: A Worldly Wret 
che Or Coward Prove 
A Faithful Friend 
To Be. Rvycharde 
Basset. Having To Wyfe 
Katharine Doughter To 
Sir Thomas Johns Knight 
swylt This Porch With 
The Chymnye Tunnes In Anno 1600, 
His Yeres 65. His Wyfe 55.” 
| What is meant by “The Chymnye Tunnes” ? 
| Many explanations have been hazarded, none of 
them, in my opinion, satisfactory. One theory 
is, that it means “the wife’s dower”; if so, in 
what book can I find the words used in that 
sense ? G. M. T. 
Cotns AND MEDALS oF OtIver Cromwett.— 
I shall be glad to hear from any collectors of 
English coins and medals who may possess any 
relating to, or with the bust of, Oliver Cromwell, 
Having now printed a brief descriptive list, I will 
| forward it postage free, upon application, to any 
| one who is willing to aid in my object of col- 
lecting materials for a complete description of 
Cromwell's coins and medals. This short cata- 
logue is intended for comparison with the speci- 
mens.in other collectors’ cabinets, in order to 
ascertain the varieties which now exist. I subjoin 
my address, so that the readers of “ N. & Q.” who 
take an interest in the subject may be enabled to 
communicate direct with me. 
Henry W. Henrrey. 
15, Eaton Place, Brighton. 


Date oF Caarice.—The chalice or cup used in 
the celebration of holy communion in my parish 
has the following mark on it, which I am unable 
to identify : On some kind of escutcheon a dolphin 
embowed at the top; underneath this the Roman 
capitals T. C., and underneath them a trefoil (qy. 
Shamrock?) Ihave the English hall-marks from 
1438 to 1835, but there is nothing among them 
which at all corresponds with the above descrip- 
tion. ‘ What is the date of my chalice, and where 
was it manufactured ? W. M. H.C. 


“Et Atma DE Gartpay.”—Can any one ex- 
plain to me the origin of this Spanish proverb — 
“Es como el alma de Garibay que no quiso Dios 
ni el diablo” (He is like the soul of Garibay, 
which neither God nor the devil would have’)? 
Are there any similar proverbs in other languages ? 

Doy Le. 

Ricnarp Guryry.—Richard Gurney (second 
son of the Rev. Richard Gurney, vicar of Paul 
near Penzance,) was the author of the following 


| works: 1, Fables on Men and Manners, 1809, 
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2. Romeo and Juliet, 
3. Battle of Salamanca, 1820 (?). 
to be favoured either with a collation of the first 
and third of these works, or with a reference to 
any library in which they are contained. 

W. P. Courtney. 


a Travesty, 1812; 
I shall be glad 


12mo; 


8, Queen Square, S.W. 

Haywoop: Noau Brisson: Roramet.— Where 
and what was Haywood, mentioned by White- 
head in his satire called Manners, 1739: — 

“ Tay wood’s a brothel ; 
White's a den of thieves.” 

Who was Noah Blisson, of whom there is a 
full-length caricature portrait ? 

Who was Rothmel, the keeper of a punch- 
house in Covent Garden, of whom there is a ve ry 
clever satirical portrait ? H. B. R. 


“Ty TWO PLACES AT ONCE LIKE A Brrp.”’—Can 
any one inform me of the derivation of the ex- 
pression “To be in two places at once like Sir 
Boyle Roche’s bird ” ? * 

LIoNEL DE NICEVILLE. 


4, West Abbey Road, Kilburn. 


Kipprookr, Co. Kent. —Wanted,’ 
relating to the manor or references thereto; also 
genealogical notes of the Annesley, Blount, and 
Hervey families the manor. 
Copies of original deeds relating to Kidbrooke, if 
ent privately, will be thankfully acknowledged. 
The charters in Thorpe’s Registrum Roffense are 
known ; also the Pedes Finium in the Archeologia 
Cantiania and the notice in Hasted’s Kent. Query, 
at lands did John Roper of Eltham possess at 


once possessors of 





Kidb rooke temp. Henry VIII.? (Vide his will, 
Arch, Cantiania, vol. ii. p. 149.) 
E. H. W. Dunxry. 


14, Kidbrooke Park Road, Blackheath. 


Lerroy.— Will Mr. Caarnock or other of 
your correspondents favour me with a probable 
derivation of the Norman French surname Lefroy ? 
I presume this to be Celtic. V. RoMAIne. 

St. James’s Street, S.W. 


Lenetu oF THE Human Bopy.—I find in Plato 
De Leg., vii. 1) the following statement yespect- 
ing the growth of the human body: 

Ti 3€; obx évvootmev, as 
ravtds Céov word peylorn nal mrciorn pierat, Sore Kal 
ylyverOu td +’ avOpémrwa 


7Td5¢€ h mpaétn BAdarn 


. o , 4 
pw ToAAGis WapeTKXHKE, M7) 

LA ; > M4 2. = > - ~ — 
unkn Sirddoia Grd wevre érav ev trois Aorois elxoow 
freow abtaydueva ; 

“ What, pray, do we not perceive that the first shoot- 
ing forth of every animal is by far the 
largest, so that a dispute has arisen among philosophers, 
whether the length of human bodies does or does not be- 


come from the fifth year doubled in the remaining twenty- 
five?’ 


[* Consult “ N, & Q.” 3r4 S. vii. 459, 501; 
Ep. ] 


particulars | 


greatest and | 


| 


viii. 56.— | 


| 





Has this question, referred to by Plato, been 
examined by modern physiologists, and what is 
the result at which they have arrived? Does 
nature indicate at any age the future length of the 
full-grown body ? Cravururp Tait RaMagE. 


“THe Union or Lusiry.”—Can you inform 
me to what the following picture in the Inter- 
national Exhibition refers: “The Union of Lub- 
lin, 1569,” by T. Matejko ? F, 

[The picture commemorates the legislative union be- 
tween Poland and Lithuania, which was effected at the 
memorable diet of Lublin in 1569, when the connection 
between the two countries became as intimate as-that 
between Scotland and England after the Act of Union. 
This union continued until the final dissolution of Poland. 
Consult the article “Poland” in any of our standard 
cyclopedias, } 

Novets.—I wish to form a complete list of 
novels in any European language, but particularly 
French and English, having their scenes laid 
partly or wholly in ancient or modern Egypt. I 
know oy Gauthier’s Ze Roman de la Momie, 
Ebers’ Die Egyptisc he Kaénigstochter, Moore’s The 
Epicurean, Kingsley’s Hypatia, Hope s Anastasius, 
About’s Le Feilah, Miihlbac h’s Mohammed Ali 
und sein Haus, and De Leon’s Askaros rassis, the 
Copt. No doubt your readers can help me to 
other titles. Have any ancient Egyptian romances 
been found among the papyri that have been 
deciphered ? wee 

Englischer Hof, Baden-Baden. 

Pistot TINDER-BOXES.— I shall be glad of any 
information respecting them, having six various 
sorts. Two are much older than the rest, having 
the lock outside instead of being inserted in the 


handle. J. G. 


Portress.—Does this word occur in our litera- 
ture anywhere except in the following passages ?— 
“T’ whom thus the portress of Hell gate reply’d.” 
Milton, Paradise Lost, ii, 746. 
“Tn the court of the fortress 
Beside the pale portre — 
Shelley, The Fugitives, iv. edit. 1840, p. 293. 
CoRNUB. 
‘Tue shoes put on, our faithful portress 
Admits us in to storm the fortress.” 
Swift, Miscellanies.] 


Lorp GrorcE Sackvitte.—I have in my col- 
lection an 8vo volume of interesting pamphlets, 
chiefly anonymous, relative to Lord George Sack- 
ville (born 1716, died 1785), who was raised to 
the peerage as Baron Bolebrooke and Viscount 

Sackville, Feb. 11, 1782. Their respective titles 
are as follows :— 

1. Lord George Sackville’s Vindication of Himself, in 
a Letter to Colonel Fitzroy, &c. London, 1759. 

2. His Lordship’s Apology. London, 1759. 

3. A Letter to a late Noble Commander of the British 
Forces in Germany. London, 1759, 

4. A Second Letter to a late Noble Commander, &c. 
London, 1759. 
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5. Remarks on a Pamphlet entitled The Conduct of a 
Noble Lord Scrutinized. By an Officer. London, 1759. 

6. A Letter to a late Commander and Privy Coun- 
sellor, &c, London, 1760. 

7. Truth Develop’d, and Innocence Protected, &. 
London, 1760. 


8. An Answer to a Letter to a late Noble Commander | 


of the British Forces, &c. London, 1759. 

9. A Short Address from Lord George Sackville to the 
Public. London, 1759. 

10. Farther Animadversions on the Conduct of a late 
Noble Commander at the Battle of Thonhausen, &c. 
London, 1759. 

11, A Consolatory Letter to a Noble Lord. 
1760, 


London, 


Latin poem on the battle of Killiecrankie, which 
begins : 

“ Gramius notabilis collegerat montanos,” 
which is there confidently attributed to Sir 
Walter Scott. I have never met with it included 
in any edition of the poet’s works, Cornus. 


“A Sneezine Kerrie.”—In a list of articles 


stolen from the London house of a lady of rank 
at the latter end of the reign of William and 


| Mary, I find one item is “a sneezing-kettle,” 


Was not this some early form of snuff-box, used 


| perhaps like a vinaigrette ? 


12. A Parallel between the two Trials of Lord George 


Sackville, lately published, &c. London, 1760. 


13, An Apologetical Oration on an Extraordinary Oc- | 


casion. By John Asgill, Esq. London, 1760, 

14. The Proceedings of a Court Martial, appointed to 
enquire into the conduct of a certain Great Man, &c. 
London, 1759. 

15, Impartiality to the Publick in General. London, 


od. 

16. Character of the late Lord Viscount Sackville. By 
Richard Cumberland. London, 1785. 

I am anxious to know the names of the respec- 
tive authors (excepting those which I have given), 
and also whether any other and what publications 
appeared about the same time relative to Lord 

eorge Sackville. I am aware of Coventry's 
volume, entitled— 

“ A Critical Enquiry regarding the real Author of the 
Letters of Junius, proving them to have been written by 
Lord Viscount Sackville.” London, 1825. 

The Duke of Dorset having been appointed (for 
the first time) Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in 
September, 1731, his third and youngest son, 
Lord George Sackville, entered Trinity College, 
Dublin, and graduated as B.A. in 1733 and as 
M.A. in the following year. Mention of this is 
made in Cumberland’s pamphlet, p. 4 (No. 16 in 
the foregoing list); and it has been duly recorded 
in the late Dr. Todd’s Catalogue of the Graduates 
in the University of Dublin, p- 501 (Dublin, 1869), 

ABHBA. 


Scnoot or Mrxzs: Lyonness.—1l. What are 
the necessary steps to take to obtain the Asso- 
ciateship of the Royal School of Mines ? 

[Apply to Trenham Reeks, Esq., Registrar at the Go- 
vernment School of Mines, Jermyn Street, London, 8.W. 

= 

2 
“ Had fall’n in Lyonnesse about their Lord.” 

Ter: yson’s Morte d Arthur, line 4. 

What is meant by “in Lyonnesse ” ? 

[Lyonnesse, or Leonneys, is a fabulous country for- 
merly contiguous to (‘ornwall, though it has long since 
disappeared, and is said to be now “ore than forty 
fathoms under water. It is often mentioned in the old 
romances of chivalry. } 

Tuomas CLARK. 


Srr WaLrer Scort.—Chambers’s Journal (vol. i. 
first series, p. 381) contains a translation of the 





WALTER THORNBURY, 


Sone.—Can any one help me to the words of a 
song popular some forty years ago, the refrain of 
which was—“ The prancing tailor went proudly 
by”? PELAGIUS, 

Portrait oF Lapy Tempie.—Can any of your 
readers inform me of the present whereabouts of 
the portrait of Dorothy Lady Temple, by Corne- 
lius Jansens, which was numbered 200 in the 
Stowe catalogue, and was afterwards sold at the 
sale to a Mr. Campbell ? 

FREDERICK GrorGeE Lez, D.C.L. 

6, Lambeth Terrace. 

“Tam o’ SHanteR.”—Four lines appeared in 
the original edition of this poem, which Burns 
afterwards omitted by the advice of Mr. A. F. 
Tytler. They followed the description of the 
horrible sights which Tam saw in the old kirk. 
Mr. Tytler says (March 12, 1791) that these four 
lines “though good in themselves, yet, as they 
derive all their merit from the satire they contain, 
are here rather misplaced among the circum- 
stances of pure horror.” What were these four 
lines P M. E. 

Philadelphia. 

[The last four lines of the following quotation are those 
omitted : 

“ Wi’ mair of horrible and awefu’, 
Which even to name wad be unlawfu’.— 
Three Lawyers’ tongues, turn’d inside out, 
Wii’ lies seam’d like a beggar’s clout ; 
Three Priests’ hearts, rotten black as muck, 
Lay stinking, vile, in every neuk.””) 


Replies. 


COOKES: COOKESEY: COCKS. 
(4" 8. vii. 11, 310, 523; viii. 73, 114.) 


Hearing, above thirty years since, from the 
attorney who then had the charge of them, that, 
according to old family deeds, our name as at 
present spelt is spelt wrong, I mentioned the fact 
to a friend whom I consider a very good authority 
upon all such subjects. My friend volunteered to 
look into it; and told me some time after that he 
considered Cookes a contraction of Cookesey, and 
the former a junior branch of the latter. His 
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yeasons for so thinking have escaped me. He 
said we had taken the arms of an heiress, as I 
afterwards learnt from the Heralds’ Office that 
we had, viz. “the arms of the Jennets md gy of 
our paternal arms.” I believe my friend is not 
the only independent inquirer who has arrived at 
the same conclusion; and although I cannot say 
I myself had ever previously entertained any 
opinion upon the subject, my friend’s opinion has 
now for many years been my own. 

Many years after, I one day looked into the 
Prattinton Papers, especially those relating to 
Tardebigg. My examination, however, was par- 
tial, and not therefore exhaustive, and did not 
extend beyond the three hundred years ending 
with the middle of the seventeenth century. I 
found our name was there spelt in some eight or 
ten different ways; but, apparently, in two more 
frequently than in any others—Cookes occurring 
at least ten, and Cooksey some five times. I may 
add that in Tardebigg we used sometimes to be 
called, and I believe still are sometimes called, 
Cooksey. 

From what I have heard, I should suppose the 
older family deeds, if carefully examined, would 
yield similar, if not conclusive, results in the 
same direction. 

One of the earliest ways of spelling the name 
in the Prattinton Papers is Cockes, a deed dated 
1377 being so signed. I notice the fact because the 
neighbouring manor of Cookesey—from whence, 
I believe, the name is taken—is spelt Cockesie in 
Doomsday ; and because in Berry’s Encyclopedia 
Heraldica, under the name “ Cocksey,” | find five 
families entered: two bearing the Cookesey three 
cinquefoils; two marked “ Worcestershire,” bear- 
ing a cross within a bordure; and one, marked 
“Treland,” bearing on bend three roses. A Cook- 
sey, marked “Ireland,” and a Cooke, are also 
entered by Berry as bearing three roses. 

These last two families I take to be junior 
branches of the family at Cockesie; the first 
bearer of either coat having probably married, 
and taken the arms of an heiress. 

It is somewhat remarkable that no less than 
eleven families, spelling their name Cooke, are 
entered by Berry as bearing the Cookesey three 
cinquefoils. If eleven families, descending from 
the Cookeseys (as I take it for granted these 
do), have subsided into Cooke, I think it more 
than probable that one other offshoot of the same 
family may have stopped halfway in its descent, 
and excised only two instead of three letters from 
its old patronymic. 

Berry, I believe, simply copied the records of 
the Heralds’ Office: hence, I presume, all these 
families are entitled to the arms they bear. 

Among the more obvious abbreviations of 
Cockesie, Cokesey, Cookesse, and Cookesey, I 
take to be Cockes, Cokes, Cookes, Cooksey, 





Cooksie, and Cooksy, All these six last ways of 
spelling the name occur in Prattinton’s Papers on 
Tardebigg; and are, to the best of my belief, the 
names of different members of my family. 

I have never, I think, met with any early 
instance of either of these ten names being spelt 
with more than one o. 

The population of England and Wales, five 
hundred years since, was about two millions. If 
from these be deducted the serfs, and again from the 
remainder all who had not then assumed stationary 
names, the probability of finding two different 
families of much the same name (and that a very 
rare name) in the same neighbourhood would, I 
think, at that early period be very small indeed. 
I may add that, for a very long period, the estates 
of the Cookeges lay in the parishes near Cookesey, 
some in the very next parish. 

Mr. Lower thinks that hereditary names were 
not permanently settled among the lower and 
middle classes before the Reformation, and Mr. 
Noble that “it was late in the seventeenth cen- 
tury that many families, even of the more opulent 
sort, took stationary names.” 

I remember reading somewhere in time past 
that, when a distant kinsman came to pay his 
respects to the great Lord Derby of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s time, Lord Derby received his poor relation 
with much cordiality; simply remarking, that 
every noble oak anust, of course, have under as 
well as upper branches. He might have added 
that, in every well-grown tree, the under branches 
always outnumber the upper ones. Such I take 
to be the case with the Cookeseys. They were," 
and I believe still are, a numerous family. Time 
has, no doubt, blown off the top branches; but 
under branches still survive in goodly number, 
at least I think so. Many appear to forget that 
the top branches are not the tree, and that the 
tree is not necessarily extinct when every top 
branch has disappeared. I fully agree with Mr. 
Lower where he says : — 

“Tam disposed to doubt the utter extinction of any 
name, when it has once become widely spread. Families 
may fail in the elder and wealthier line, and female heirs 
convey property into other names; but in an over- 
whelming majority of cases there are descendants of 
other lines of the family left. Why, the illustrious 
names inscribed on Battell Abbey Roll nearly all exist 
at this day, after the lapse of eight centuries; if not in 
the peerage, at least in the cottages of the poor, and 
often disguised in an orthography which almost defies 
identification.” 

* The name must have been common enough in Wor- 
cestershire during the time of the 7th and 8th Henries: 
Cokes, Cokesey, Cookesey, and Cooksey, all occur during 
that period, in connection with Halesowen Abbey. They 
may occur also in other religious houses. Cokes comes 
very near Cokes-ey: in days especially when ortho- 
graphy was so “unsettled,” that Throckmorton could be 
spelt, without a blush, in sixteen different ways, Percy 
in twenty-three, and even Herald in six. 
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5. Remarks on a Pamphlet entitled The Conduct of a 
Noble Lord Scrutinized. By an Officer. London, 1759. 
6. A Letter to a late Commander and Privy Coun- 


sellor, &c, London, 1760. 
7. Truth Develop’d, and Innocence Protected, &c. 
London, 1760. 


8. An Answer to a Letter to a late Noble Commander 
of the British Forces, &c. London, 1759. 

9. A Short Address from Lord George Sackville to the 
Public. London, 1759. 


10. Farther Animadversions on the Conduct of a late 
Noble Commander at the Battle of Thonhausen, &c. 
London, 1759. 


A Consolatory Letter to a Noble Lord. London, 


1760. 


| 


Latin poem on the battle of Killiecrankie, which 
begins : 

“ Gramius notabilis collegerat montanos,” 
which is there confidently attributed to Sir 
Walter Scott. I have never met with it included 
in any edition of the poet's works, Cornus. 

“A Syeezine Kertiz.”—In a list of articles 
stolen from the London house of a lady of rank 


| at the latter end of the reign of William and 


12. A Parallel between the two Trials of Lord George | 


Sackville, lately published, &c. London, 1760. 

13, An Apologetic: al Oration on an Extraordinary Oc- 
casion. By John Aszgill, Esq. London, 1760, 

14. The Proceedings of a Court Martial, appointed to 
enquire into the conduct of a certain Great Man, &c. 


London, 1759. 

15. Impartiality to the Publick in General. 
1759. 

16. Character of the late Lord Viscount Sackville. 
Richard Cumberland. London, 1785. 

I am anxious to know the names of the respec- 
tive authors (excepting those which I have given), 
and also whether any other and what publications 
appeared about the same time relative to Lord 
George Sackville. I am aware of Coventry's 
volume, entitled— 

“ A Critical Enquiry reg 
Letters of Junius, proving 
Lord Viscount Sackville.” 

The Duke of Dorset having been appointed (for 
the first time) Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in 
September, 1731, his third and youngest son, 
Lord George Sackville, entered Trinity College, 
Dublin, and graduated as B.A. in 1733 and 
M.A. in the following year. Mention of this is 
made in Cumberland’s pamphlet, p. 4 (No. 16 in 
the foregoing list); and it has been duly recorded 
in the late Dr. Todd’s Catalogue of the Graduates 
in the University of Dublin, p. 501 | Dublin, 1869). 

ABHBA, 

Scnoot or Mryes: Lyonness.—1l. What are 
the necessary steps to take to obtain the Asso- 
ciateship of the Royal School of Mines ? 


[Apply to Trenham Reeks, Esq., Reg 
vernment School of Mines, Jermyn Street, London, 


London, 


By 


rarding the real Author of the 
them to have been written by 
London, 1825. 


ristrar at the Go- 
S.W. 


9 um 
“ Had fall’n 


in Lyonnesse about their Lord.” 
Ter: yson’s Morte d Arthur, line 4. 


What is meant by “in Lyonnesse ” 


[ Lyonne ssse, or Leonneys, is a fabulous country for- 
merly contiguous to (ernwall, though it has long since 
disappeared, and is said to be now “ore than forty 
fathoms under water. It is often mentioned in the old 
romances of chivalry. } 

Tuomas CLARK. 


Srr Water Scott.— Chambers’ s Journal (vol. i. 
first series, p. 381) contains a translation of the 





Mary, I find one item is “a sneezing-kettle,.” 
Was not this some early form of snuff-box, used 
perhaps like a vinaigrette ? 

Watrer THornevry, 

Sone.—Can any one help me to the words of a 
song popular some forty years ago, the refrain of 
which was—“ The prancing tailor went proudly 
by”? PELAGIUS, 

Portrait or Lapy Tempie.—Can any of your 
readers inform me of the present w hereabouts of 
the portrait of Dorothy Lady Temple, by Corne- 
lius Jansens, which was numbered 200 in the 
Stowe catalogue, and was afterwards sold at the 
sale to a Mr, C ampbell P 

FREDERICK GrorcE Ler, 
6, Lambeth Terrace. 

“Tam o’ SHANTER.”—Four lines appeared in 
the original edition of this poem, which Burns 
afterwards omitted by the advice of Mr. A. F. 
Tytler. They followed the description of the 
horrible sights which Tam saw in the old kirk. 
Mr. Tytler says (March 12, 1791) that these four 
lines “ though good in themselves , yet, as they 
derive all their merit from the satire they contain, 
are here rather misplaced among the circum- 
stances of pure horror.” What were these four 
lines ? M. E. 

Philadelphia. 

[The last four lines of the following q 

omitted :— 
“ Wi’ mair of horrible and awefu’, 

Which even to name wad be unlawfu’.— 
Three Lawyers’ tongues, turn’d inside out, 
Wi lies seam’d like a beggar’s clout ; 
Three Priests’ hearts, rotten black as muck, 
Lay stinking, vile, in every neuk.” 
* 


D.C.L. 


uotation are those 


Replies. 
COOKES: COOKESEY: COCKS. 
(4 8. vii. 11, 310, 523; viii. 73, 114.) 
Hearing, above thirty years since, from the 


attorney who then had the charge of them, that, 
according to old family deeds, our name as at 
present spelt i is spelt wrong, I mentioned the fact 
to a friend whom I consider a ver ry good authority 
upon all such subjects. My friend volunteered to 
look into it; and told me some time after that he 
considered Cookes a contraction of Cookesey, and 
the former a junior branch of the latter. His 
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reasons for so thinking have escaped me. He 
said we had taken the arms of an heiress, as I 
afterwards learnt from the Heralds’ Office that 
we had, viz. “the arms of the Jennets in place of 


our paternal arms.” I believe my friend is not 
the only independent inquirer who has arrived at 
the same conclusion; and although I cannot say 
I myself had ever previously entertained any 
opinion upon the subject, my friend’s opinion has 
now for many years been my own. 

Many years after, I one day looked into the 
Prattinton Papers, especially those relating to 
Tardebigg. My examination, however, was par- 
tial, and not therefore exhaustive, and did not 
extend beyond the three hundred years ending 
with the middle of the seventeenth century. I 
found our name was there spelt in some eight or 
ten different ways; but, apparently, in two more 
frequently than in any others—Cookes occurring 
at least ten, and Cooksey some five times. I may 
add that in Tardebigg we used sometimes to be 
called, and I believe still are sometimes called, 
Coc ksey. 

From what I have heard, I should suppose the 
older family deeds, if carefully examined, would 
yield similar, if not conclusive, results in the 
same direction. 

One of the earliest ways of spelling the name 
in the Prattinton Papers is Cockes, a deed dated 
1377 being so signed. I notice the fact because the 
neighbouring manor of Cookesey—from whence, 
I believe, the name is taken—is spelt Cockesie in 
Doomsday ; and because in Berry’s Encyclopedia 
Heraldica, under the name “ Cocksey,” | find five 
families entered: two bearing the Cookesey three 
cinquefoils; two marked “ Worcestershire,” bear- 
ing a cross within a bordure; and one, marked 
“Treland,” bearing on bend three roses. A Cook- 
sey, marked “Ireland,” and a Cooke, are also 
entered by Berry as bearing three roses. 

These last two families I take to be junior 
branches of the family at Cockesie; the first 
bearer of either coat having probably married, 
and taken the arms of an heiress. 

It is somewhat remarkable that no less than 
eleven families, spelling their name Cooke, are 
entered by Berry as bearing the Cookesey three 
cinquefoils. If eleven families, descending from 
the Cookeseys (as I take it for granted these 
do), have subsided into Cooke, I think it more 
than probable that one other offshoot of the same 
family may have stopped halfway in its descent, 
and excised only two instead of three letters from 
its old patronymic. 

Berry, I believe, simply copied the records of 
the Heralds’ Office: hence, I presume, all these 
families are entitled to the arms they bear. 

Among the more obvious abbreviations of 
Cockesie, Cokesey, Cookesse, and Cookesey, I 
take to be Cockes, Cokes, Cookes, Cooksey, 











Cooksie, and Cooksy. All these six last ways of 
spelling the name occur in Prattinton’s Papers on 
Tardebigg; and are, to the best of my belief, the 
names of different members of my family. 

I have never, I think, met with any early 
instance of either of these ten names being spelt 
with more than one o. 

The population of England and Wales, five 
hundred years since, was about two millions. If 
from these be deducted the serfs, and again from the 
remainder all who had not then assumed stationary 
names, the probability of finding two different 
families of much the same name (and that a very 
rare name) in the same neighbourhood would, I 
think, at that early period be very small indeed. 
I may add that, for a very long period, the estates 
of the Cookeges lay in the parishes near Cookesey, 
some in the very next parish. 

Mr. Lower thinks that hereditary names were 
not permanently settled among the lower and 
middle classes before the Reformation, and Mr. 
Noble that “it was late in the seventeenth cen- 
tury that many families, even of the more opulent 
sort, took stationary names.” 

I remember reading somewhere in time past 
that, when a distant kinsman came to pay his 
respects to the great Lord Derby of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s time, Lord Derby received his poor relation 
with much cordiality; simply remarking, that 
every noble oak gnust, of course, have under as 
well as upper branches. He might have added 
that, in every well-grown tree, the under branches 
always outnumber the upper ones. Such I take 
to be the case with the Cookeseys. They were,“ 
and I believe still are, a numerous family. Time 
has, no doubt, blown off the top branches; but 
under branches still survive in goodly number, 
at least I think so. Many appear to forget that 
the top branches are not the tree, and that the 
tree is not necessarily extinct when every top 
branch has disappeared. I fully agree with Mr. 
Lower where he says : — 

“Tam disposed to doubt the utter extinction of any 
name, when it has once become widely spread. Families 
may fail in the elder and wealthier line, and female heirs 
convey property into other names; but in an over- 
whelming majority of cases there are descendants of 
other lines of the family left. Why, the illustrious 
names inscribed on Battell Abbey Roll nearly all exist 
at this day, after the lapse of eight centuries; if not in 
the peerage, at least in the cottages of the poor, and 
often disguised in an orthography which almost defies 
identification.” 

* The name must have been common enough in Wor- 
cestershire during the time of the 7th and 8th Henries: 
Cokes, Cokesey, Cookesey, and Cooksey, all occur during 
that period, in connection with Halesowen Abbey. They 
may occur also in other religious houses. Cokes comes 
very near Cokes-ey: in days especially when ortho- 
graphy was so “unsettled,” that Throckmorton could be 
spelt, without a blush, in sixteen different ways, Percy 
in twenty-three, and even Herald in six. 
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According to Dr. Johnson, orthography to his 
time had been “unsettled and fortuitous,” “ ca- 
price having long wantoned without controul ” ; 
and if we go back to the early period I have 


spoken of, to use the words of a modern writer, | 


‘we seem to have got among a people who spoke 
a different language.” 

According to my view, it must have been an- 
terior to this period that we branched off from 
Cockesie. 

Some, I am aware, have endeavoured to account 
for the name by supposing it Cook pluralized ; 
but I believe that this is nothing more than con- 
jecture, and that there is no evidence whatever to 
sustain it. I think it untenable: first because, if 
it were so, Cookes, I think, would be a very 
general name throughout the country, instead of 
being that, as I believe, of only one family in the 
kingdom ; and, secondly, because I consider the 
name is already sufficiently accounted for in this 


Beauchamps. It is remarkable that in Charles’s 
Roll of temp. Hen. III. and Edw. L., Walter de 
Coksey bears for arms, Gules, semé of cross- 
crosslets, a fesse argent, and that the arms of 
Beauchamp (as borne by William de Beauchamp 
in the same roll) are, Gules, a fesse between six 
cross-crosslets or. The Cookseys subsequently 
bore, Argent, on a bend azure, three cinquefoils 
or. 


SUPPORTERS. 
(4" S., viii. 47, 130.) 


It is not noticed that “ supporters” is not the 


| proper word for describing the figures which are 


paper. I beg leave to repeat my query, 4" 5. vii. 11. | 


H, W. Cooxes. 
Astley Rectory, near Stourport. 





The account which C. G. H. gives of this family | 


is not, I think, quite accurate. 

Hugh de Cooksey of Kidderminster was a 
younger son of Walter de Cooksey. He married 
Jionysia le@Boteler, and had issue Sir Walter, 
who married Isabella, daughter of Urian de St. 
Pierre, by Agnes his wife, sister and heiress of 
George Brewes. Walter Cooksey, their son, mar- 
ried Maud Harcourt, and by her (who married 
secondly Sir John Philip, Knt.), he had issue, 
with a son Hugh, who died s.p. in 1445-6, two 
daughters, Cecilie Cassey, and Joice Greville. 

For evidence in support of the above I beg to 
refer your correspondent to the pedigree I before 
alluded to in the Herald and Genealogist. C. G. H. 


makes Hugh Cooksey a son of “Sir Jobn de | 


Cookesey by his wife, heiress of John Prichard ;” 


but, according to Nash (i. 246), Sapy Pichard | 


passed to the Cookseys by the marriage of Eliza- 
beth, widow of John Pichard, with Jobn Cokesey ; 


and he adds that the said John and Elizabeth held | 


lands in Sapy in 20 Edward III. (1346), which 
Miles Pichard had formerly held. In 7 Hen. VI. 
(1428-9), he continues, Hugh Cooksey held lands 
in Sapy Pichard, which his predecessor Hugh had 
sometime held. 

I shall be very glad to learn this John’s posi- 
tion in the pedigree. Dugdale says that Hugh, 
who died in 30 Edward III. (1356-7), was a 

ounger son of Sir Walter. John may therefore 
cave been another of his sons who died s.p.; and 
there was a Walter, who presented to Witley 


(according to Nash) in 1328, who was perhaps | 


the eldest. H. 8S. G. 
P.S.—Nash appears to suggest (ii. 449) that 


the Cookseys were paternally descended from the | 


at the sides of shields. Supporters are those 
which are below the shield and holdit up. De 
la Colombiére says, in his Science héroique, p. 453, 
ed. 1669 : — 

“Ce que nous appellons Supports, n'est autre chose que 
certains animaux quadrupédes, oiseaux, ou reptiles. . . , 
et plusieurs autres qu’on représente aux deux costez de 
lescu d’armes .. . . le supportans et élevans le plus haut 
qu'ils peuvent avec leurs membres, griffes ou pattes de 
devant. . . . Quant aux Tenans, que la pluspart confon- 
dent avec les Supports, croyans que c’est la mesme chose, 
j'y mets cette différence, que les Supports supportent en 
haut, et les Tenans tiennent et n’élévent pas l’escu, mais 
le gardent sous leur main, Nous le voyons en ceux qui 
ont des Anges, des Enfans, des Pucelles, des Religieux, 
des Hommes Armez. . . . tous lesquels véritablement ne 
doivent estre nommez que Tenans, pource qu'ils tiennent 
simplement I’escu, et ne l’élévent point en haut comme 
font les animaux.” 


This author here seems to lay it down that 
animals only appear as supports. I have never 


| seen anything to make me doubt the correctness 





of this statement. It is certain, however, as we 
all know, that they appear as tenans also, not in 
England only. 

It is, as far as my experience has reached, a 
very rare thing to find a shield attended by both 
tenans and supports. Iam writing within a short 
distance of two undoubted examples in old work. 
They are to be seen in the shattered remains of 
the glass of the east window of what was the 
Benedictine Priory of Little Malvern. The greater 
part of the church has been destroyed. The 
chancel, ending at the tower, once central, re- 
mains, and is used for the service of the Esta- 
blished Church. This window is described ia 
Stevens’s “ Additional Volume I.” under “ Mal- 
vern the Lesser,” p. 353. I have long hoped to be 
able to give a full account of it; but illness and 
other occupations have hindered my sending to 
the press, what I have collected for it. The glass 
in Little Malvern has to be read connectedly with 
other glass in Great Malvern Priory Church, and 
in Worcester Cathedral. Glass of the three 
churches, read together, illustrates the affection 
of the English sovereigns for Worcester and these 
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religious houses, before the awful period begun by | instance the Prussian shield among the whole- 


Henry VIII. and his advisers. 

The account quoted by Stevens (p. 354) says: 

“In the highest closure of this window, divided into 
four parts, was in the midst of them France and England 
quarterly, and over them an imperialcrown, supported 
by two angels argent, winged or, and below them two 
lions or. .... In the next pane behind the king’s arms 
are the prince’s quarterly France and England supported 


by angels and lions as the king’s; on the shield a label | 


of three points argent, and over all a cap of mainte- 
nance, 

This account of the window is not quite cor- 
rect architecturally ; but I will only say now that 
the shield of the king and the shield of the prince 
are, as I have no doubt they always were, both 
in the north half of the window, each as nearly as 
possible above the figure to which it belonged. 


The figure of King Edward IV. is gone. The | 


figure of Edward V., as prince, remains. 
made safe by the skilful care of Mr. Albert Way 
several years ago. 

The prince’s shield is as described, but the 
sinister angel is gone, and the dexter is broken. 
The golden lions are still visible. The cap of 
maintenance is gone. 

The king’s shield has lost the sinister half and 
the sinister angel, and the crown is broken. 

In both cases the angels are perfect tenans ; and 
the lions are perfect supports, being quite under 
the shields. And, to complete the detail of these 
splendid specimens of heraldry, each shield rests 
on a compartment, a hillock, intended no doubt to 
be green, but showing quite blue, powdered with 
red flowers. The great rarity of the compartment 
makes these very valuable. Guillim uses the 
word. Hespeaks of the motto as “contrived (for 
the most part) in three or foure words, which are 
set in some scrole or compartement placed usually 
at the foot of the escocheon.” But he does not 
speak of the compartment in its real sense, as 
quite unconnected with the “scrole,” and as a 
representation of nature. 
own edition of 1610-11, first page 271, misnum- 
bered 265. In the edition of 1724 I find no men- 
tion of the compartment ; but in Sir George Mac- 
kenzie’s observations on “ Precedency ” appended 
to it, the king’s supporters, as they are called there, 
are mentioned as ‘“ both standing upon a compart- 
ment... . inscribed (in a scroll within) with his 
majesty’s motto,” &c. (P. 83.) 
plate of the king’s arms, you find only a “ scroll ” 
of the worst design. Yet Sir George, in his 
work, The Science of Herauldry, Edinburgh, 1680, 
which I have before me, gives an excellent short 
account of it (p. 95), from which I will only quote 
one sentence: “I conceive that the compartment 
represents the bearer’s lands and _ territories.” 

his, I have no doubt, describes the true com- 
partment ; although we frequently see a shield 
and tenans placed on a console or bracket, as for 


It was | 


I have quoted from his | 


| page prints at the end of the Wappenbuch, 1705. 
| But we are indebted to Alexander Nisbet, in his 
System of Heraldry, for a full account of it. 
Chapter xii., “of the Compartment,” is at p. 133 
of the second volume of the Edinburgh and 
London re-issue in 1816. He gives three folio 
poses to it, refers to the passage in Sir George 
Mackenzie which I have spoken of, and at the 
end of the chapter says :— 

“T have added this chapter of compartments . . . . 
in respect no herald before me hath taken notice of them 
as any part of this science; yet from what I have nar- 
rated and seen . . .. the usage of compartments I have 
made appears to be an ancient practice, especially with us 
and the French.” 

Us of course means the Scottish nation. 

If any friendly heraldic reader of “N. & Q.” 
| who may visit Malvern Wells while I am here 
will call upon me, I will put him in the way of 
| seeing the ruinous but still splendid examples 
which I have attempted to describe. I do not 
recommend any persons merely taking a holiday 
and wishing for “ sights” to visit Little Malvern. 
They would certainly be disappointed. D. P. 

Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


I am extremely glad to see the question of 
supporters discussed in your columns. Your cor- 
respondents W. E. B. and Mr. oer oy how-. 
ever, in their interesting communications, failed 
to enlighten those who, like myself, are ignorant 
on the point, whether younger sons may use them. 

I will take my own case. My grandfather bore 
supporters ; his eldest son (my uncle) bore them ; 
his grandson (my first cousin) bore them, and his 
great-grandson (my second cousin) to this day bears 
them. 

Now comes the question. My father, who was 
the second son, also bore them. He died when I 
was twelve years old, and my guardian, a most 
strict man in all such matters, declared that my 
father, being a second son, had no right to bear 
supporters, and destroyed all the seals which were 
engraved with them. 

My guardian has long since been dead, but I 
should still like to know whether he was right or 


| wrong. I have myself, believing in his dictum, 
W.C, 


Turning to the | 





never ventured to wear supporters, 


PRINTERS’ ERRORS. 

(4™ 8. vii. 509; viii. 51.) 

I was glad to see Mr. Ketcntrey’s note, be- 
cause I myself some years ago called attention to 
the possibility that a compositor’s fingers might 
slip into the wrong box and pick out the wrong 
letter. (See my edition of Bernard’s Commentary 
on Job, Hamilton, Adams, & Co., 1864, p. Ixxvi. 
note *.) I mentioned also that letters might slip 
into the wrong boxes in the course of distribution, 
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i.e. either when the boxes are filled with new 
type, or when type which has been used for print- 
ing is broken up and redistributed into the boxes. 
I Sone had some conversation with a printer who 
himself had once worked as a compositor, and he 
is of opinion that the compositor rarely, if ever, 
dips his fingers into the wrong box;* but that 
letters might slip into the wrong boxes in the 
course of distribution or redistribution.t 

No one should venture, however, to make use 
of Mr. Ketentiey’s and my suggestion without 
having seen a compositor’s case or cases,{ and 
without having before him some book§ in which 
a plan of the arrangement of the boxes is given; 
for the letters are not arranged altogether in 
alphabetical order, 
ranged in three or more rows, so that letters 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


and they are moreover ar- | 


which are very far from one another in the alpha- | 


bet are brought into close proximity. 
very far from 4, and they could not by any possi- 
bility be exchanged; ¢ is a considerable distance 


* I think he is right, for the boxes which contain the 
letters most in use are four inches square, so that it 
would not be easy for the fingers to wander beyond their 
limits. At the same time, the boxes do not bear upon 
their edges the names of the letters which they contain, 
but my informant did not think it possible that any 
error could arise from this source. He says, too, that 
the types 
expeected, ticker than an ») and in other respects; and 
that, therefore, a compositor knows many of the letters 
by the feel. This is the opinion also of the author of the 
book quoted in note §, for he says (ii. 130): “ The: com- 
positor, from habit, becomes so well acquainted with the 
peculiar feel of each type, that he can generally detect a 
wrong letter without looking at the face.” F 

Box is the technical term, but cell is, I think, a better 
designation, as there is of course no lid, and the sides of 
any one box form part of three or four other boxes also, 
and thus are mere party walls. 

+ He says that the boxes are apt to be piled up too 
full when new type is distributed, and that, as the cases 
are not horizontal but sloping (see note t), the types 
might slip over into wrong boxes. : 

} There are two cases: an upper one, chiefly for capi- 
tals large and small; and a lower one, chiefly for small 
letters. The upper case forms an oblique angle with the 
lower one, and the lower case is inclined at an angle of 
perhaps 30°. The upper case is divided into ninety- 
eight, the lower into fifty-three, boxes. : 

§ Such a book is J. Johnson’s Typographia, London, 
1824; and a plan of the two cases now in use will be 
found in vol. ii. pp. 100, 101, 

The letters which are most in use are put in the 
largest boxes, and as a rule more in the centre (or where 
they are more convenient to the hand) than those letters 
which less frequently occur. e is found to occur more 
frequently than any other letter, and is accordingly put 
in the largest and most handy box (six inches by four) ; 
the twelve letters, a, c, d, h, i, m, n, Oo, r, & t, i, occur 
next most frequently, and are placed in boxes four inches 
square; the eight letters, d, f, g, J, p, v, w, y, come next, 
and occupy boxes four inches by two; whilst j, g, z, z, are 


Thus, @ is | 


pon in. thickness (thus an m is, as might be | 
t 


obliged to content themselves with boxes two inches | 


aryl. and & so rarely occurs, that it is actually ban- 
ed to the upper case. i 
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from f, and is very much nearer to d, 4, n, h, a, 
which are in contiguous boxes and might be 
exchanged with it. So again, 5 is as near to / and 
masitistoc. It is impossible, therefore, with- 
out having a plan before one—unless indeed one 
is thoroughly familiar with the arrangement of 
the boxes—to be sure what exchanges of letters 
are probable or possible.* 

Moreover, it should be remembered that, at the 
present day at least, whatever may have been the 
case formerly, the reader has the author’s manu- 
script before him when he corrects what the com- 
positor has set up; and that after the reader 
comes the author, who in his turn ought to com- 
pare his MS. with the proof-sheet. I do not, 
therefore, quite see how Mr. KeIgHTLEy’s reader 
could have turned gane (which had been printed 
for fane) into game, unless he Was careless enough 
to correct without referring to the MS. Was not 
Mr. Ketentiey’s own handwriting in fault? I 
once wrote meaning, and had it read accuracy by 
both compositor and reader; and when I came to 
examine my MS., I found it was possible to mis- 
read my writing to this remarkable extent, with- 
out attributing any great carelessness to either 
compositor or reader. 

It would be very useful, I think, if a list were 
drawn up of the exchanges of letters which have 
been actually observed in the printing of English, 
and which cannot be referred to the bad writing 
of the author. F. CHANCE. 

Sydenham Hill. 


HEBREWS IX. 16. 
(4* S. vii. 513; viii. 89.) 

The explanation of the Editor by quotation from 
Alford is the only correct one; namely, that which 
renders the word Siabyxn, in this verse, by the 
words will or testament. The diabyjnn not only 
meant a will or testament, but, like d:a0érqs, Te- 
ferred to a collector and arranger of oracles (He 
rodot., vii. 6). Kuinoel says on this passage: — 

“Qui nomen d:a6ijxn hoc loco per fwedus quod Deus 
cum hominibus intercessore Christo fecerit, interpretantur, 
ut Michalis, alii, verbo d:aTiferGa: notionem intercedendi 
subjiciunt, et 5 d:a0¢uevos vertunt ; mediator, ut sit id 
qd. peoitns, quo tamen significatu hoc verbum nusquam 
legitur. Meo judicio preferenda est eorum sententia, qui 
diaOhnn v.15 de feedere, v.16, 17 de testamento expli- 
cant.” He also characterises this writer (vii. 24) 
“ scriptorem nostrum paranomasie studiosum.” 

It must be borne in mind that the writer of this 
homily not only uses the word zicrs, faith, ins 


* The arrangement of the boxes now in use may not 
have been the arrangement of Shakespeare’s time; and, 
therefore, before this method is applied to the elucidation 
of the text of Shakespeare, or indeed of any old English 
author, one ought to investigate what was the arrs 
ment in the time of Shakespeare or the author un 
consideration. 
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gense different from Paul, but also the word dia- 
theke here in asense different from thatof the writers 
of the New Testament generally, and his own, in 
other parts of the homily. This is one of several 
instances which go to show that Apollos (as 
Luther thought; so Le Cleve, Heumann, Miiller, 
Dindorf, and Bleek), who did not take his mis- 
sion from Christ, but from the apostles (Heb. 
ii. 3), was probably the writer of this homily, 
for it is not an epistle. This Apollos is described 
(Acts xviii. 24) as a Jew born at Alexandria, an 
eloquent man, and mighty in the Scriptures, who 
was instructed in the way of the Lord; and being 
fervent in the spirit, spake and taught diligently 


the things of the Lord, knowing only the baptism | 


of John. idl, 
gogue, and to him Aquila and Priscilla expounded 
the way of God more perfectly. His special point 
was to convince the Jews that Jesus was their 
Messiah, and therein his success was great. But he 
was even ignorant of the place wherein the gold 
censer was kept (Heb. ix. 4). Some of the commen- 
tators say that Jesus made no will, but they forget 
that the Roman could make a will by word of mouth 
only, if five witnesses testified to it. Commenta- 
tors get confused by believing this sermon to be 
an epistle of Paul. Their efforts to reconcile this 
word testament with their covenant are as futile as 
the attempt to reconcile the purchase by David of 
land for the Temple of Jerusalem, which in one 
place is stated at fifty shekels of silver (2 Sam. 
Yxiy. 24), and in another at six hundred shekels 
of gold (1 Chr. xxi. 24)—in the one case 5/. 14s., 
and in the other 1060/. 16s.; the latter being, ac- 
cording to De Wette, an exaggeration. Nearly all 
the commentators, even including Eichhorn, have 
shirked the exposition of the discrepancy. 


He began to speak boldly in the syna- | 





has caused me much more perplexity than the one 
in question: I mean chap. x. ver. 7: ‘vy xepadtd: 
BiBAlov, «.7.4.,—of which I should like to ask how 
it comes to mean “ volume of the book,” and what 
is the B:BAlov referred to. I am quite conversant 
with the uswal explanations, but have never 
thought them satisfactory. Epmunp Tew, M.A. 





SIR LEVETT HANSON. 
(4 S. viii. 145.) 

The article on this gentleman is rendered unin- 
tentionally obscure by the paragraph commencing 
“An authentic” &c, not being printed, as it ought 
to have been, in small type, as part of the extract 
from the Gentleman’s Magazine for May 1814:— 
“the present Sir Thomas Cullum of Suffolk, Bart.” 
meaning not the present or the late Sir Thomas 
who died in 1855, but his father Sir Thomas 


| Cullum, F.R.S. and F.S.A., the seventh Baronet, 


who died in 1831, and who married Mary, daughter 
of Robert Hanson, Esq. of Normanton, co. York, 


| and heiress to her brother “ Sir Levett.”’ 


With | 


submission to Mr. McItvarng, he is wrong in his | 


translation, and its absurdity is “as clear as sun- 
light.” 
English Bible are not likely to amend the trans- 
lation after such fashion. T. J. Bucxton. 





There is a passage in the’ Rev. Joseph B. 
MCaul’s Paraphrastic Commentary on the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, p. 131—too long for insertion in 
“N. & Q.”—which, to my mind, is perfectly con- 
clusive on this vexed and much canvassed ques- 
tion. If the revising committee have any doubts 
as to the correctness of the Authorised Version, 
they cannot, I think, do better than consult Mr. 
Maul’s book, in loco. It has recently been 

ut into my hands by a literary friend and neigh- 

ur—as a scholar and a theologian second to few 
—who thus expresses his opinion of its merits, 
written in pencil on the inside cover: — 

“This is the ablest book on the Hebrews I have ever 
read, not excepting my favourite Carpzof, who wrote the 
Preface to the Pugio Fidei of Raymundus Martinus.” 


There is an sther passage, I must confess, which 


The committee on the revision of the | 





| Friendship.” 


Again, the paragraph should not begin “An 
authentic,” but “An Accurate Historical Account,” 
the first two words being part of the title of Sir 
Levett’s work on Orders of Knighthood. 

If unnoticed by Watt or Allibone, the work 
will be found described in Lowndes’s Biblio- 
grapher’s Manual, edit. Bohn, 1859, pp. 993, 1285, 
and more fully in Moule’s Bibliotheca Heraldica, 
p- 496. I do not perceive the ground for the 
ussertion made in the Gentleman’s Magazine and 
followed by Moule and Lowndes, that it was 
“published in the name of J. P. Ruhl.” I have 
known the book for many years by the name of 
Hanson, and I possess a copy, on examining which 
I cannot anywhere discover the name of Ruhl. 
It was printed at Hamburgh by I. C. Briiggemann, 
but was evidently intended for sale, as the title- 
page is dated “London. Printed for J. White, 
Fleet Street. (Entered at Stationers’ Hall ac- 
cording to Act of Parliament).” No year is added, 
so that Moule attached the date 1802 from some 
other authority. 

Whether Sir Levett Hanson eventually became 
a Knight of St. Joachim is not clear. He was 
not one when he published his book, but only 
“an Officer of the Chancery of the Equestrian 
Secular and Chapteral Order of St. Joachim.” It 
is true, however, that he styles himself “ Sir 
Levett Hanson” in the work, viz. at p. xlvii. of 
vol. i. as a “ Knight of the Order of the Happy 
Alliance of Saxe-Hildburghausen ”; and at the 
end of his account of that order at p. 207 of the 
second volume is this passage :— 

“In 1796 Brigadier-General Hanson, Chamberlain to 
His Serene Highness the Duke of Modena, was honoured 
by the reigning Duke of Saxe-Hildburghausen with this 
Order, as an especial Mark of His Princely Favour and 
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It certainly appears very probable that the work 
appeared in 1802, and that it was principally | 
intended to make known the Order of St. Joachim, 
which is put prominently forward, and occupies 

. 32-93 of the first volume. The great Lord 
Nelson had been weak enough to accept this order, 
offered to him by letter dated on his birthday, 
Sept. 29, 1801 (p. 48); and subsequently, in 1807, 
Sir Egerton Brydges fell into the same mistake. 
See the passage in his Autobiography, vol. i. 
P: 215, and the comments thereon made by Geo. 
‘red. Beltz, Lancaster, in his Review of the 
Chandos Peerage Case, 8vo, 1834, p. 224. Some 
account of the order will also be found in Nich. 
Carlisle’s Foreign Orders of Knighthood, 1839, 
pp. 156-159, being an absurd commixture of its 
glories with the depreciatory account “ recently 
issued from the accurate and elegant pen of my 
friend George Frederick Beltz, Esq., K.H. Lan- 
caster Herald.” 

Sir Egerton Brydges “ wore the ribbon in spite 
of these detractors and vilifiers.”” Consequently 
he styles himself “Sir Egerton Brydges, K.J.” 
on the title-pages of the nine volumes of his edi- 
tion of Collins’s Peerage, 1812, and even after he 
had been created a Baronet in 1814 he retained 
the initials K.J. It may be suspected, however, 
that Sir Egerton was really glad to gain the title 
of “ Sir” meliort titulo than as a Knight of St. 
Joachim, although even his acceptance of the 
baronetcy was a great condescension for one who | 
assumed to be “ per jurem terre Baron Chandos of 
Sudeley.” 

The “volume of miscellanies” by Sir Levett 
Hanson, to which S. L. H. also alludes (ani2, 
p- 145), is entitled Miscellaneous Compositions in 
Verse, printed at Copenhagen in 1811, 8vo; and in 
its preface will be found the author's own account 
of his work on Knighthood, for which he states 
that he first began to collect materials in 1776, and 
that he ‘had also made preparations for a second 
edition. Joun Gover Nicnors. 


ALTAR SLAB IN NORWICH CATHEDRAL. 
(4" S. vii. 360,/399, 485.) 

Having lately had another opportunity of seeing 
the Norwich altar-slab, I beg to send you a few 
more particulars, which I hope may be of interest 
to your readers. 

First, with regard to the smaller “ Purbeck | 
inlay” in the large slab, it seems from Durandus 
(Rationale, i. 6, 34) that the covering of the 
sepulchre in an altar was in his time usually 
termed its seal. I suppose, therefore, that the 


Norwich mensa would accurately be described as 
a sealed altar-slab. Sealed slabs were thus known 
in the time of Durandus, who died a.p. 1296. 

It has next to be stated that, some little time 
ago, this seal was very carefully raised, in the 


presence of certain persons, by a skilled workman, 
and placed on the surface of the larger slab, with 


| its four sides kept towards the same four points 


of the compass. It may safely be assumed that 
it now lies in the same direction in which it was 


| found imbedded, since precautions have judi- 


ciously been taken to prevent its being meddled 
with. 

The inlay was found to be imbedded in mortar 
of the usual kind, and no cavity remained between 
the seal and the bottom of the sepulchrum. | 
suppose the average depth of the sepulchrum to 
be 23 inches, and I suppose the average thick- 
ness of the seal to be 2} inches or thereabouts, 

In my first papers I gave a description of the 
surface of the seal, all that was then exposed. I 
now add a few particulars with regard to those 
portions of it which have recently been exposed 
to view. 

Its under surface is completely rough, and has 
nothing remarkable. Of its four sides, only the 
western one is perfectly straight; and here the 
seal, being left rough, seems to have been sawn off 
a larger slab. Its east and north sides are not 
entirely straight: the thickness of the seal on 
each of these sides being divided into a straight 
part, which is rough, and a hollowed chamfer or 
moulding, which is clearly polished. But its 
south side is different, being polished both in its 
straight part as well as in its hollow moulding. 

With regard to the date of the altar-slab and 
its seal, I feel no hesitation in considering the 
large slab, which is of Clipsham stone, to be 
Norman, and contemporary with the Norman 
work of the cathedral; for its moulding is iden- 
tical with the abacus of several of the Norman 
piers, and the same tool marks of the axe are 
alike found on the two. 

Of the date of the seal of Purbeck marble 
polished I am unable to speak positively; but 
have been informed that Purbeck is not known to 
have been polished before the Early English 
period, a.p. 1190 to 1290. But, of course, it does 
not follow that this Norman mensa received its 
seal at soearly a date as 1290—I should think 


| very much later. 


It seems that no other example in England is 
- s. 
known of a sealed altar. W. H. 5S. 


MEARNS MUNOLITH. 
(4 S. vii. 514; viii. 30, 110, 152.) 

Now that a much more minute description of 
this stone (or rather stones) has been afforded by 
Mr. G. B. Murpoca, its designation of a mono- 
lith must be abandoned for that of a stone cross, 
inasmuch as the erection consists not of one but 
of two stones, evidently a pedestal some few 
inches underground, and the shaft of a cross. 
Having no local knowledge, our former sugges- 
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tions were based altogether upon Txvs’s state- | house of Torphichen, who held Capelrig, possessed 
ments, more than one of which now must be | lands intermingling with these nine acres, and 
yielded up when regard is had to the fuller de- which Mr. Innes supposed were part of Capelrig 
scription of the site, dimensions, and sculpturings (vide supra). Would not, therefore, Capelrig 
of this stone cross. lands extend continuously from the cross as far 

While, however, the nature of the erection has | southwards? And this other separate query may 
been ascertained beyond almost any question, the | be suggested—Is not the ¢ri-plait ornament figured 
original position of this cross and the object of its | on the cross in most parts symbolical of the Holy 


being set up may both be doubtful. Of these | Trinity? ESPEDARE, 
points neither Tavs nor Mr. Murpoc# treats. | ———————— 
The present site is an arable field, part of the Mepatuic (4 §, viii, 126.)—The brass medal 


lands of Capelrig. Capelrig or Chapelrig (the | of «J. § FE. H.” is one of the forgeries made by 
name being given in ancient writs in both forms) | the Jate notorious firm of “Billy and Charley,” 
was Temple land ; and the Knights Templars and | otherwise William Monk and Charles Eaton, the 
their successors, the Hospitallers, were both wont | Jatter of whom, however, is now dead. These 
to erect crosses upon tenements belonging to | medallions were in the market as far back as the 
them. This might be the cross set up to indicate | year 1864, and may be purchased in various parts 
that Capelrig was Temple land. Or another view of England. I take these facts from information 
may be taken. In the Orig. Par. Scotie, edited given to the British Archeological Association at 
by Mr. Cosmo Innes and his coadjutors (i. 98), it | 9 meeting on November 23, 1870, by Mr. H. 
is said that the— Syer Cuming, vice-president. 
“Templars, and after them the Hospitallers, whohad land | Some months ago one of these forgeries was 
close to the church (of Mearns), seem to have had a | forwarded to me from Kent at considerable ex- 
chapel on their lands of Capelrig, which were of 6/84, old | ense for postage, registration, &c.. when the 
extent, bounding or perhaps mixed with the lands of the | P ; m e ee, | > wortl i t iT * 
aaa in dine Siar Sean of Wenn” medal itself was perfectly worthless, The general 
ce ard a _ | type of these cheats is the same as that of J.S. E. 
For this view the Reg. of Paisley (p. 101) is | H.; the inscriptions never read intelligibly, but 
cited as well as the “ Retours ” of the services of always consist of medieval letters jumbled to- 
heirs, and although these authorities do not | gether. There is a peculiar loop for suspension, 
seemingly altogether support it, there are still | and a preposterous date, 1009, 1011, or 1012. It 
other circumstances which go far todo so. The | jis hardly worth while pointing out the anachro- 
name Capelrig is also given as Chapelrig, as will | nism of placing such dates with the costume and 
appear from an abstract of two charters granted | letters of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
by the Preceptor of Torphichen to Robert More or | Moreover, the first date on an English coin was 
Muir (of Caldwell) of date July 12, 1593, and | 1548, and to the best of my knowledge the prac- 
Feb. 23, 1595-6, respectively. (Temple Tracts by | tice of dating coins and medals came into use in 
Maidment, pp. 28, 32.) And Mr. M. states that | no part of Europe before the sixteenth century. 
the position of this cross is the “shoulder of a Henry W. HENFREY. 
rounded ridge,” part of Capelrig, adding that | 15, faton Place, Brighton. : 
“about 250 yards to the north-east of the stone ; 
stands a dovecot attributed to the monks ” (what Jonun GLASSEL (4 S. viii. 46, 116. )— Miss 
monks ?); and also that “other church buildings | Marsn’s reply to the inquiry of Y. 5S. M. as to 
are said to have existed in the neighbourhood,” | this gentleman's “ parentage” seems a curious one. 
although any vestiges of these are now gone. Telling us that the present Duke of Argyll’s 
May we not, therefore, suppose that these last stepmother was the widow of his father’s physi- 
were the chapel originating the name Chapelrig, | cian throws no light on Mr. Glassel’s origin, nor 
and that this stone cross was erected on the way- | any disparagement on Mrs. Monteith, who, as a 
side leading to or in some way connected with it? | cadet of the ancient Cunninghams of Kilmaurs, 
(Retours Renfrew, No. 146: also Quing. Retours, | was not an unequal match for the rather poorly 
vol. ii. thereof, No. 4; Caldwell Papers in three | endowed younger brother of a duke. Mr. Glassel 
vols. ; vol. i. preface, &c., Mait. Club.) was undoubtedly a novus homo, having purchased 
We must understand, as we presume, that the | Long Niddry from the Douglases who owned it for 
grant of nine acres by Herbert de Maxwell to the | several centuries. His surname is so obscure (in 
monks of Paisley ‘(who held the church of , Scotland at least) that there are no arms assigned 
Mearns), situated at the New Town of Mearns, | to it in the Lord Lyon’s register. He made a 
in exchange for the like quantity lying at the | fortune somewhere — authorities differ whether 
Auld Town, which was adjacent to the ancient | in London, Glasgow, or other theatre of industry ; 
castle, is distant “ nearly two miles to the south” | but even if he did make “cart trams,” as the 
of this stone cross; and yet the grant, as contained | eccentric Laird of Macnab styled the respectable 
in the Paisley xegister, shows in terminis that the | trade of coach-builder, this would in no way 
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derogate from the real importance of the Argyll 
family. A far greater magnate territorially than 


the duke, the late Marquis of Breadalbane, was | 


the grandson of a tailor, his mother having been 
the heiress of David Gavin, who purchased the 
fine estate of Langton in Berwickshire from the 
old family of Cockburn. Mr. Gavin’s wife was a 
daughter of the witty Earl of Lauderdale, who, 
when remonstrated with for giving his daughter 
to a man of the people, observed “that blood and 
suet made the best pudding.” 

Such intermarriages as these—so different from 
the absurd continental restrictions on alliances 
between “ hochgeborne” counts and barons and 
the untitled—have given this country the finest 
aristocracy in the world. They thus form a 
stronger link between the throne and the people 
than if their shields invariably exhibited the 
magical German standard of sixteen unsullied 

uarterings belonging to titled nobodies. In these 
} a of Communism and Red Republicanism 
those links can scarcely be made too strong, and’ 
her Majesty Queen Victoria, in bestowing her 
daughter on a subject, is but following the 
example of her great ancestor Robert the Bruce. 
The ramifications among our nobility and com- 
moners of the descents from the daughter of 
Bruce are countless, and would form quite as 
interesting an inquiry as the descent of her 
Majesty and “many thousands of people in 
Western Europe” from Basil the Macedonian— 
not a oc creditable person to claim 
kindred with, though some correspondents appear 
to think differently. Anato-Scorvs. 

Jenner Arms (4" S. vi. passim; vii. 549.)— 
There can, I think, be no doubt that Fosbrooke 
is mistaken in the arms he assigns to Dr. Edward 
Jenner of Berkeley. An augmentation was granted 
in 1684 to Sir Thomas Jenner, Knt., Baron of the 
Exchequer. His original coat was—“ Vert, three 
cups or, two and one.” This was changed to az. 
with the addition of two swords erect in chevron 
arg., hilts and pomels or (Gent. Magazine, June, 
1814, p. 544; “N. & Q.” 1868, iii. 10). Fos- 
brooke traces Dr. Jenner’s pedigree from one 
Stephen Jenner of Standish Court, buried there 
in 1667—a contemporary of Sir Thomas, but not 
mentioned by him in the pedigree (Harl. MS. 
5802), which Peter le Neve had from his own 
mouth. This Sir Thomas was great-great-grand- 
father of Sir Herbert Jenner, afterwards Fust, 
late Dean of Arches, and Dr. Jenner was certainly 
not descended from him, and therefore could have 
had no claim to his augmented coat, though the 
families may have been descended from a com- 
mon ancestor. It seems, however, much more 


robable that Dr. Jenner was of the family of 
enner of Essex, and the arms on his bookplate, as 


= by your correspondent, are those of that 
amily. 


H. Jenner-Fvst, Jun. 





Dr. Parsons, Master or Battion (4" §, viii, 
131.)—Your correspondent H. W. L., under the 
heading “Miss Rachel Burton,” refers to Dr, 
Parsons, then Master of Balliol College, as a man 


| of “truculent certainly, very truculent” counte- 


nance, and again as performing the disagreeable 


| duty of declaring the majority in favour of Lord 





| fashion when the gorse is out of blossom.” 
g 


Grenville against Lord Eldon “ with a very bad 
grace.” These, being the only notices referring 
to Dr. Parsons, would convey anything but a 


| favourable impression of a very able and very ex- 


cellent person. Dr. Parsons was nota beauty, but 
there was nothing truculent in his countenance. 
His was simply, a manly face, perfectly suitable 
to his eminently manly character. He was an 
active and energetic agent in introducing the 
highly beneficial changes which began some sixty 
or seventy years ago in the Oxford system, and 
initiated the improvements in his own college 
which, by the exertions of his successor, Dr. Jen- 
kyns, culminated in the high position which Bal- 
liol College has long held. But this is not all. 
Dr. Parsons was a wise and just man, and emi- 
nently a thoughtfully kind man. Had Dr. Par- 


| sons and the eminent person who is now Master 


of Balliol, been cotemporaries and known each 
other, I am far from thinking that either would 
have converted the other to his own opinions, but 
I think they would probably have been friends, 
and I have the strongest opinion that they would 
have been filled with mutual respect for each 
other. I am glad that H. B. C. corrects the mis- 
take of “ Ashwell ” for “ Ashurst” in Mr. Dun- 
bar’s verses printed at p. 37. J.5.G 
Gorsz (4 S. vii. 323, 379, 467, 525.)—The 
editorial note to the young lady’s query as to 
“the emblematic meaning of the shrub gorse” 
was to the effect that it “is an emblem of a good 
old English custom,” which is said to go “ out of 
But 
your learned correspondent F. C. H. seems to 
demur to this definition of kissing, and also says 
that he believes “‘ no marked emblematical mean- 
ing” has ever been attached to the gorse. I 
have watched these notes with some interest, and 
had hoped that still further light would have been 
thrown on this subject. In “N. & Q.” for May 31, 
1856 (24 S, i. 434), I had queried the emblematic 
meaning of a sprig of gorse when introduced into 
a bridal bouquet ; and the Editor appended a note, 
that it was probably “ an allusion to the old saying 
‘That when the furze is out of bloom, kissing 18 
out of fashion.’” I may here say that I was in- 
duced to ask the question because I had been 
present at the marriage of a squire’s daughter 
with an earl’s near relative, and a sprig of gorse 
was placed in her bridal bouquet. There was 
much fun about it; and although the bridesmaids 
appeared to be in the secret, they did not divulge 
it, at any rate to me. I therefore appealed to 
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«“N, & Q.” to enlighten me. My former query 
having now been asked by another correspondent, 
I may add that, in The Language of Flowers by 
James G. Bertram, published in 1851, gorse is 
mentioned as signifying “enduring affection.” 
Hurdis speaks of 
“ The vernal furze 
With golden baskets hung! Approach it not, 
For ev’ry blossom has a troop of swords 
Drawn to defend it.” 
CurTHBeErt Bebe. 
Taking Mr. Hreson’s last line, p. 525, for re- 
ference— 
“ Sprig of gorse in full bloom =a w— at noon,” 


let the intelligent reader compare Chaucer’s line— 
“ Caught upon an heath.” 
Court of Love. 
It would seem that unenclosed land, covered 
with prickly furze, was proverbially a place of 
licence. VERBUM Sap. 


THE LATEST SHAKSPEREAN Discovery (4* S. 
viii. 159.) —Your correspondent Mr. THornBvrRyY 
will be pleased to hear that the caution which he 
kindly gives, at the conclusion of his interesting 
paper in “N. & Q.,” is unnecessary. It would be 
FReult not to be impressed with the responsi- 
bility attending the announcement of new facts 
respecting our national poet, and the first question 
every discoverer must ask himself is, whether 
there be even a remote possibility of deception ? 
Ishould, of course, be specially on my guard in 
the case of any interlineations or marginal notes. 
The genuineness of the manuscript which has 
yielded “the latest discovery” is beyond suspi- 
cion, and the complete texts of this and of several 
other papers of equal curiosity, but of greater 
value, will be included in a forthcoming new 
work on the Life of Shakespeare. 

J. O. HALLIWELL. 

Worthing. 

“Great Grrers ARE Sitent”: “THe RIVER 
6LIpeTH,” ETc. (4 8. viii. 166.)—Somewhere in 
the notes to Bloomfield’s Thucydides, which I 
cannot now refer to, he quotes a line — 

“ Light sorrows speak, great griefs are dumb,”— 
which he says is in “our own A’schylus.” Ido 
not, however, find it in Shakspeare; but I guess 
it is the passage (with “dumb,” not “ silent”) 
thought of by C. W. E. 

The line (corrected) — 

“ The river glideth at his own sweet will,”— 
is in the 26th of Wordsworth’s Miscellaneous 
Sonnets, composed early in the morning of the 
3rd September, 1803, on Westminster Bridge 
(Works, ed. 1832, ii. 188.) LYTTELTON. 
Hagley Hall, Stourbridge. 
_ Is not “great griefs” &c. taken from Seneca’s 


| within the last few years. 


“ Cure leves loquuntur, ingentes stupent” ? 
Sen. Hipp. 607. 
For a beautiful illustration of this line, see the 
description of the meeting of Sir Thomas More 
and his daughter Margaret, in Wordsworth’s Eccle- 
stastical Biography, ii. 172, 3, note (fourth edition, 
London, 1853.) T. W. C. 


RosEncranz (4 S, viii. 105.) —There were 
portraits both of Rosencranz and Guildenstern, as 
Danish nobles, in the gallery of the palace of 
Friedensburg, in Denmark, which was destroyed 
by fire some years ago. Both of them, if I re- 
member right, were of the seventeenth century. 

A. P. 8. 


“Tur MistLeToR Boven” (4 §, viii. 8, 116, 
177.)—I have always understood that this song 
was by the well-known composer Haynes Bayley, 
who, I think, died not very long ago. 

LYTTELTON. 

Hagley Hall, Stourbridge. 


Srr Epmvunp Berry Goprrey (4 8. viii. 126, 
172.)—So his name is spelt on his monument in 
the cloisters of Westminster Abbey. A. P. 8. 


Ancrent Entema (4 8. vii. 513; viii. 56, 92.) 
It appears from your correspondent R. H.S. that 
the enigma is not found on a sepulchre, but simply 
on an old parchment in Gothic characters. We 
are therefore at liberty to guess what the “sepul- 
chrum” was. I will suppose that instead of a 
tomb for the deceased, simply a stone figure re- 
presenting him was erected. Then of such a 
statue it might be said that it was both the “ se- 
pulchrum” and “the cadaver.” It is not very 
witty; but where is the medieval epitaph that is ? 
It runs in my head that I have met with a similar 
quibble, possibly in the Anthology. The body of 
Leonidas the Spartan having never been brought 
away from the spot where he fell, a stone figure 
of a lion was erected at Sparta in honour of him, 
with a similar inscription something like this : — 


‘O riuBos otros tvdov obk exer veKvy, K.T.A. 
Davus, Non CEpIPvs, 


Use or Wuates’ Riss (4" §S., viii. 4, 73, 137.) 
There is (or was lately) a pair of whales’ ribs 
placed over the old toll-gate + of Chadwell Heath, 
near Romford, Essex, which form a kind of Gothic 
arch across the roadway. They must have been 
there for a considerable period, as it is beyond the 
memory of any of the good old country-folks living 
in the locality to tell when first erected. Ata 
little distance from the toll-house occurs a similar 
pair, “ set up” over the carriage entrance to a 

* «“ Be not forgetful to entertain strangers, for thereby 
some have entertained angels unawares.”—Heb. xiii. 2. 

+ The payment of toll at this gate has been abolished 
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residence near at hand. Then again at the in- 
teresting and romantic-looking village of High 
Laver, Essex (justly celebrated as being the 
burial-place of the immortal John Locke), there 
occur two portions of the vertebre of a whale, 
which are placed in contiguity with the door- 
posts of a snug little cottage, giving quite an 
ornamental as well as a picturesque appearance to 
the structure. 

There is also another instance of the use made 
of whales’ ribs at Bull’s Cross, Enfield, Middle- 
sex, which may be seen at a short distance from 
the rustic-looking inn bearing the sign of “The 
Bull.” J. Perry. 

Waltham Abbey. 


SWALLOWS FORMERLY USED IN MEDICINE (4 
S. viii. 154.)—I send a copy of a receipt for 
making swallow water, which I find in a manu- 
script receipt book dated 1697. 


“ To make y* admirable Swallow Water. 





| certainly general and of long continuance, for the 


side-saddle is decidedly an innovation. When I 
was in Sweden, twenty-six years ago, I was in- 
formed that there were then only two side-saddles 
in all the country: one used by the Crown Prin- 
cess, the other used by an English lady married 
to a Swedish nobleman. 

With respect to ladies sitting on the near or on 


| the off-side of the horse, I believe in old pictures 


they are as often represented seated on one side as 
on the other. S. D. 8. 


‘ 


‘By Hoox or sy Croox” (4 S. viii. 64, 133.) 
This proverb is said to be as old as the English 
invasion of Ireland. Hook and Crook are well- 
known historic places in the port of Waterford; 
and the pilots of the invading fleet are said to 
have declared that they would safely land the 
invading forces “by Hook or by Crook.” This 
would give a far more ancient derivation or origin 


| of the proverb than that given by any of your 


“Take 40 or 50 young swallows out of y* nests | 


when ready to fly, the more y* better ; bruise y™ to pap, 
feathers and all, in a mortar, y" add to it 2 ounces of 
castoriam in powder, put it into a still with 3 pintes 
of strong vinygar. Distill it as any other water; there 
will be a pinte of very good water drawn from it: more 
may be drawn from it, but it will be weaker: there may 
be given at a time a spoonfull, 2 or 3 with fine sugar. 
“ The Vertues of this Swallow Water. 

“It is good against y* passion of y* heart, y* passion 
of the mothe, the falling sicknes for any suddain fitt, for 
y* dead palsy, for a lethargy or any other impediment 
proceeding from y* head; it comforts y* brain ; it is good 
for any that are distracted, and in y* greatest extremity 
of sicknes it is one of the best things that may be safely 
administred.” 

C. B. T. 


Sandown. 


Lapres oN Horsepack (4 S. viii. 8, 76, 134, 
151.)—Miss Strickland says, in her Life of Mary 
Stuart (iii. 260), that she “was the first lady in 
Scotland who used the modern side-saddle with a 
ag" (the italics are mine). This was in 

562. As Scotland at that time was behind the 
more polished countries in the south and west of 
Europe, it is inferable that this “‘ modern side- 
saddle” was in vogue in states many years earlier. 

M. V. 


Froome Selwood. 


In Strutt’s Sports (p. 13) there is an illustra- 
tion of a lady riding on horseback en cavalier, 
copied from a MS. in the Royal Library (2. B. vii.) 
of the fourteenth century. The compiler states 
that these delinentions are by no means singular, 





previous correspondents. It is, too, what may be 
called a traditional proverb, thus explained, in 
Waterford and Wexford. 

Mavrice Lenrman, M.R.1A. 

Limerick. 

“Tue Seven Wuaistters” (4" S. viii. 68, 
134.)—The passage in Wordsworth quoted by 
MaxkrocHetRr is fatal to the supposition that the 
‘“‘whistlers” are merely swifts. These birds never 
make nightly rounds. Wordsworth knew that. 
Besides, from their associations, it is quite clear 
that the “seven whistlers” are supernatural beings, 
not the well-known harmless birds of the swallow 
tribe. 


Lestre, Eart or Rotnes: Srr Tomas KeEt- 
tz, Kyr. (4° S. viii. 66, 152.)—I have always 
understood that (as stated by Sir Walter Scott in 
the preface to The Legend of Montrose) Sir James 
Turner, the prototype of Major Dalgetty, was the 
author of Pallas Armata; but if published in 
1621, this was rather before Sir James's day, who 
flourished in the reigns of Charles I. and his two 
sons. His curious Memoirs of his own Life and 
Times were printed by the Bannatyne Club in 1829. 


| He was taken prisoner in the first Duke of Hamil- 
| ton’s luckless expedition to England in 1648, and 
| the Latin quotations in his story are character- 


| likely to be wrong as right. 


and that the female Nimrods of the period dis- | 
pensed with the method of riding best suited to 
the modesty of the sex, and sat astride on the 
saddle like men; but this custom, he trusts, was | 
never 


In 


omer wg nor long of continuance. 





| 
| 
| 


istic of the learned soldier of fortune. F. M. Ss. 
(p. 66) appears to have himself made out satisfac- 
tory evidence of the relationship between the 
Rothes family and that of Kellie; for the mere 
statement of Douglas, if — is just as 
3ut does he know 
if there was a connecticn between “ Master Wil- 
liam Kellie of East-Barns, Haddingtonshire,” and 
Sir James Turner? In the special retours for 
that county there appears on — 
“ Maii 10, 1681, Dominus Jacobus Turner, Miles, heres 


oreign countries this custom, however, is | Doctoris Archibaldi Turner, unius ministrorum burgi de 
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Edinburgh, fratris, in terris de East Craig cum decimis 
infra parochiam et North Berwick.” 

The arms of these two brothers are given in the 
first volume of Nisbet’s Heraldry (p. 223), where 
Sir James is called “some time Major-General to 
King Charles IL,” thus: “Quarterly, 1st & 4th, 
sable, a St. Katharine’s wheel argent; 2nd & 3rd, 
argent, three goultes de sang, 2 & 1.; crest, a 
heart flaming; motto, ‘Tu ne cede malis’”: the 
Doctor having a crescent for difference. 

Ane o-Scotvs. 

“Lone Home” (4" S, viii. 125.) —Mr. FriswEii 
makes a false quantity in his translation, as he 
will see on referring to his original. The second 
iin Licinus is short. I leave Mr. Frtswett to 
amend his line as he sees best. Meantime the 
sense might be given thus: — 

“ While Licinus in pompous marble lies.” 
JAYDEE. 


P.S,. If we dispense with rhyme, and do not 
count the syllables on our fingers, we might put 
the epigram into two lines: — 

“ Marble holds Licinus ; Cato’s tomb is small ; 

Pompey has none; yet we believe in gods!” 

“Lieut or Lients ” (4% S. vii. 399, 463; viii. 
113.)—What the sense of this expression is must 
rest buried with its author. No such phrase 
occurs in the Old Testament, and in the New we 
find only “the father of lights” (James i. 17). 
I am not aware of any like phrase in rabbinic 
literature. Buxtorff appears to have known no- 
thing of it. The form of expression is Hebraic, 
and OWS WN, “light of lights,” would mean 
most bright or most luminous. The same might 
also be rendered “the light of the Urim,” or “ the 
light of the Chaldeans or Babylonians.” The 
terminal s in “light of lights” I should call a 
printer’s erratum; the reference is manifestly to 
the creed “light of light, very God of very God, 
begotten not made,” &c. It may be that this 
poet designed to insert “ Father of lights,” but as 
the dissyllable father would damage his metre, he 
substituted the monosyllable Hight. It is possible 
that he may have referred to Ps. xxxvi. 10, “In 
Thy light we shall see light.” TT. J. Bucxrow. 


_ Campriper Satrres (4" S, viii. 83.) —Mention 
is made, as above, of “the once famous William 
Trench’s Defence of himself against the Cam- 
bridge authorities.” Nothing is known in Cam- 
bridge of William Trench. I presume your cor- 
Tespondent must mean William Frend; and if 
80, I believe that the epigrams referred to circu- 
lated in the University in MS. only.* E. V. 


_ Swine (4" S. viii. 127.)—In answer to the 
inquiry of A. W., Dr. Franklin published an in- 








[* The name is Frend, but badly written by the querist 
4 @ proper name.—Ep. | 


teresting little work on the Art of Swimming, 
nicely illustrated to assist young beginners, I 
have no doubt a copy can be obtained by writing 
to some respectable secondhand bookseller in 
Philadelphia or New York. Wee 


Southampton. 


SHAKSPERE Notes: Kwnieur’s “ Pictortat 
SHAKSPERE ” (4S. viii. 123.)—Obscurity may be 
illuminated ; I therefore submit the following :— 

1. | For] “I never do him wrong, 
But he does buy my injuries to be friends ; 
[And] pays dear for my offences.” 
As if he had been the aggressor. 
Be s “T never do him wrong : 
But [he who buys] my injuries to be friends, 
Pays dear for my offences.” 


“ Who steals my purse,’ &c. being an illustra- 
tive construction. J. BEALE. 

Wortp’s Jupement (4% S, vii. 456.)—It is 
Goethe who uses the expression inquired about by 
Mr. Brarr. He says “ Die Weltgeschichte ist 
das Weltgericht.” 1 cannot at this moment give 
a reference to the passage. i 


> Ge 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Second Report of the Royal Commission on Historical 
Manuscripts. Presented to both Houses of Parliament 
by Command of Her Majesty. (Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 
The appointment of the Royal Commission on His- 

torical Manuscripts is probably one of the most important 

steps ever taken by any Government in the interest of 

Historical Literature. This was evident from the First 

Report of.the Commissioners—a document received with 

so much interest, that the third edition of it is already 

nearly exhausted. But the promise of success which that 

Report had held out has been more than realized. The 

Queen’s name has proved not merely a tower of strength, 

but an open sesame to collections, which would have pro- 

bably remained effectually closed against any milder in- 
fluence ; and in this, the second year of the labours of the 

Commissioners, thanks to the courteous liberality of the 

owners and the zeal and intelligence of the gentlemen to 

whom the Commissioners have entrusted the duty of 
examining the collections laid open to them, the Appendix 
to the Report before us contains an account of the MS, 
treasures to be found in nearly one hundred depositaries 
in Great Britain and Ireland, some few belonging to 
public bodies, but the majority to private possessors. 

This will serve to show how much valuable information 

is to be found in this Blue Book—information made at 

once available by a capital Index. 


The Talisman, a Tale of the Crusaders; and The 
Chronicles of the Canongate. By Sir Walter Scott. 
A. & C. Black. 

The Talisman, the second of the admirable tales into 
which Scott introduced the gallant sovereign who robbed 
the lion of his heart, quite sustained, if it did not add to 
the author’s reputation. In this new volume of “ The 
Centenary edition” it is accompanied by those admirable 
shorter stories by Sir Walter—* The Two Drovers,” “ My 
Aunt Margaret’s Mirror,” “The Tapestried Chamber,” 
and “ The Laird’s Jock.” 
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The Reference House of Commons. 

“ Debrett’s Titled Men.” (Dean & Son.) 

The Reference Peerage and Baronetage, being Vol. LI. 
of * Debrett’s Titled Men.” (Dean & Son.) 

The words “One Shilling,” which heads the title-page 
of each of these compact and neatly-printed volumes, as 
well as their designation “Reference,” show that they 
are necessarily compendiums, and not full and complete 
histories of our “ Titled Men,” 

Tae Birack Lerrer Prarver | 1636.—Mr. 
Sanders, assistant keeper of public records, gives in his 
annual report an account of his superintending for the 
Ritual Commissioners the photozincographic fac-simile of 
the Black Letter Prayer Book of 1636, with the manu- 
script notes and alterations made in 1661, from which 
was fairly written t Prayer Book subs by the 
Convocations, and annexed to the Act of Uniformity. 
Mr. Sanders thinks the Black Letter Book will be found 
to differ from the “Sealed Books” throughout in punc- 
tuation and the employment of capitals; and as it is 
evident, by the alterations made by them in this respect, 
that the Commissioners appointed to examine the Sealed 
Books with the original manuscript copy attached great 
importance to punctuation, the inference appears to Mr. 
Sanders to be that the MS. copy is not a true copy of the 
Black Letter Book, at any rate as to punctuation and 
capitals, In spelling, the Sealed Books differ from the 
Black Letter Book throughout. The revisions made in 
the Black Letter Book are not always consistent. Pas- 
sages intended to correspond with one another contain 
differences of expression; a MS. rubric directs the priest 
so to order the wine that he may with the more readiness 
take the cup into his “hands”; but when this act is to 
be done a MS. rubric directs him to take the cup into his 
“hand.” The Gospels and Epistles, being ordered to be 
“all corrected after the last translation,” differ greatly 
from those in the Black Letter Book. “ Sufficient unto 
the day is the travell thereof” is, in the modern version, 
“ Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” In the 
68th Psalm, “ Praise him in his name, yea, and rejoice 
before him,” is now changed to “ Praise him in his name, 
Jah, and rejoice before bim”™; in the Sealed Book, how- 
ever, the original reading is preserved. The Black Letter 
Book has been returned to the library of the House of 
Lords.— Times. , 


300K OF 


Dr. M. MARGOLiIouTH is preparing for the press “ The 
Rabbinical Hermeneutics of the Old Testament, being a 
transiation, with Annotations and 
Toledath Ahron, by Rabbi Aaron di Pesaro, and Toledo 
Yakobh, by Rabbi Jacob Sasportas.” 


Last Saturday’s City Press contains a letter from the | 


ev. James Lupt } y St. Paul’s :  est- an 
Rev. James Lupton, Minor Canon of St. Paul’s and West- | to their fellow contributors who desire to place the 


minster, on the subject of the proposed works in the 
metropolitan Cathedral. 


eathedral clergy, this letter demands becoming consider- 
ation at the hands of the authorities, and we doubt not 
that, setting forth as it does in vigorous language the 
views of no small and unimportant section of the com- 
munity who are interested in the completion of Wren’s 
masterpiece, it will draw forth from the committee a 
justification of the works they are about to take in hand. 

Sr. Crement Danes.— Mr. Penrose writes to The 
Builder, earnestly protesting against the proposal to re- 
move this church on account of its close proximity to the 
New Law Courts. The building was chiefly the product 
of Wren’s pupils; the great architect himself, however, 
gratuitously superintending and taking great personal 
interest in promoting it. As is well known, Dr. Johnson 
was a regular attendant at its services, 


Being Vol. I. of 


Illustrations, of the _ 


As simply the production of | 
one of the oldest and most respected of the city and | 


THE Atheneum has the following: —The tale call 


| “Consule Julio,” and some other stories illustrative 
| contemporary French society, that have of late app 4 


| read 


| in the Cornhill Magazine, are said to be from the pen 


Mr. Grenville Murray. 

AccorRDING to a report on the libraries of Switzerlg 
at the recent Congress of the Swiss Statist 
Society at Basle, Switzerland possesses twenty-five p 
libraries, with 920,520 volumes; and no less than L@ 
popular and educational libraries, with 687,939 vol 
The largest libraries are those of Zurich, with 100,008 
volumes; Basle, with 94,600; Lucerne, with 80,000, 
Atheneum. 


Potices ta Correspondents. 

As there is a growing tendency on the part of several 
nur correspondents to extend their communications t 
length more suited to a quarterly journal than a 
paper, we would remind them that brevity is a great vii 
our eyes. 
J. BeaAte.— The first edition of James Henry 
Ready Writer was published in 1812, and the ninety 
edition in 1862. The first edition of his Historical 
count of Short-Hand m 1815, but without the Dedia 
to Lord Byron. The later editions were much enlarged, 

W. J. B. Saurru.—Chamberlain’s notice of the 
word Muffs appeared in “ N. & Q.” 24 §. xii. 391, 

Samuet SHaw.—The folk lore of the Good Pri 
bun is well known. Consult “N. & Q.” 3*4 §. iii, 262, 
i S. viii. 26, 175, and Brand's Popular Antiquities 

J. Ertor HopGK1x.— The enigmatical epitaph, “J 
Lelia Crispis,” has been discussed in “N. & Q.” © 


in 


| iii, 242, 339, 504; 3°¢ S. xi. 213, 265; 4% §, vil. 
| viii. 56, 92, 195. 


W. M. M.— George Lord Lyttelton is the author 
History of England in a Series of Letters from a} 
man to his Son, Lond. 1780. We cannot find 


| translation of the Works of Gil Vicente either in B 
or French. 


H. A. Kennepy.—For the singular epitaph om 
John Calf consult “N,& Q.” 34 S. v. 215, 

N. H.— The work is entitled Lives of Northern Wo 
by Hartley Coleridge, edited by his brother, D. Go 
A new edition, Lond. 1852, 8vo. 

Wason Burtpines.— We are cle arly of opinion ‘ 
comma is required. 

Correct ADDRESSES.—On correspondents, who 
the habit of appending for publication their addi 
their communications, we would strongly urge the 
for correctness, as thus a great saving of trouble is af 


in direct communication. 
J. E. F. Aytmer.—On inquiry it appears that tt 
ports of the Royal Commission on Historical Mam 


| are not as yet entered in the Catalogue of the British 


seum. They will probably be entered under Great B 
and Ireland. 
James Stupsin.—The medal is undoubtedly a fi 
See page 193 of the present number of “N. & Q.” 
Puatuie 8S. Kise.—Soame Jenyns's bitter 
Dr. Samuel Johnson has frequently appeared in prints 
NOTICE. 
we decline 


We beg leave to state that to return commul 


| which, for any reason, we do not print; and to this rule we cam 


exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and y 
the sender, not necessarily for publication, but as a guaranteé 
faith. 

All communications should be addressed to the Editor at the@ 


43, Wellington Street, W.C 








